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MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 


Lo, yonder the Temple of Hymen, 
Saint George’s by Hanover Square ! 
High Priests in the nuptial knot tie men 

And women of quality there. 
A couple, gentility’s flower, 
To splice there are oft two or three ; 
As though it took much parson-power 
To tether grand dame to grandee. 
. — Punch. 


THE STAY AT HOME 
AUGUST. 


Let others brave the treacherous ocean, 
And tempt the smile of summer seas, 
And for the peristaltic motion 
Of lower viscera woo the breeze : 
Their state I picture, hear the murmur 
Of ocear, in my garden chair, 
And from the base of terra-firma 
Conceive the qualms I do not share. 


Let others, not so greatly daring, 
The seaside watering-place essay ; 
From shingle-beach at ocean staring, 
Doze through the lazy length of day. 
A better game in garden shade is 
To fancy lodgings by the sea, 
Their bugs, their bills, and their landladies, 
And thank my stars they fret not me. 


Let others toil o’er hill and heather, 
With aching back and dripping brow, 
Parched throat, and tongue as dry as leather, 
To chase the wild “ pack’s ” whirling row : 
To realize such joys I’m able 
In fancy, but in fact I’m not; 
And so prefer upon my table 
To find the grouse by others shot. 


Let others, duly armed with Murray, 
Circular-notes and passports yare, 
O’er continental regions hurry ; 
Climb Alps, through galleries gape and stare ; 
Submit to whiskered courier’s fleecing, 
And harpy hosts of the hotel : 
I'll roam abroad my club-room’s peace in, 
And read the tales that travellers tell. 


Let others seek the joys of Paris, 
Or pace the Exposition’s round ; 
Crowd restaurants, where meagre fare is 
At monstrous prices to be found : 
In stuffy theatres feel yawny, 
Or woo the shade of boulevard limes, 
Paris I’ll do in Galignani, 
My Exposition in The Times. 


In toil let others take their pleasure, 
At home, abroad, by land, o’er seas ; 

My life by wiser rule I’ll measure, 
And take my pleasure at my ease. 
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Like mine own gods Epicurean, 
Cool drinks I’ll quaff, my ’bacca blow, 
And from its smoke’s blue empyrean, 
Watch wretched tourists’ toil below ! 
— Punch. 


An humbler but more remarkable illustration 
of negro capacity is to be found in the person 
of Said, of whom Mr. Swinton writes from 
Charleston to the New York Times, styling 
him ‘‘a negro pundit.” The history of this 
man is certainly curious. He is a native of 
Bornou, a Mohammedan kingdom in Central 
Africa, and was the son of a cavalry chief in the 
royal army, who was killed in war with a neigh. 
boring nation. The boy Said was kidnapped 
at fourteen by Bedouins, carried to Tripoli, 
sold to a trader, and by him sent to Constanti- 
nople. His first position was that of pipe- 
cleaner to Reschid Pasha, minister of foreign 
affairs. Some years later, in 1852, he was 
transferred to Prince Menzikoff, then Russian 
minister plenipotentiary at the Sublime Porte, 
and on the breaking out of the Russian war, he 
returned with the Prince to St. Petersburg, and 
remained in his service for about two years. 
Again tranferred to his son, who was making 
the grand tour, he visited almost every country 
in Europe till 1859, when he came to the 
United States. A short visit to Hayti satisfied 
his curiosity in regard to thatcountry. In 1863, 
he enlisted in the Fifty-fifth (colored) Massa- 
chusetts regiment as a volunteer, serving in 
South Carolina till the close of the war. Being 
then destitute of employment, he hired himself 
out as a plantation hand, till discovered by per- 
sons who appreciated his attainments, and who 
secured him a school on one of the Sea Islands 
— St. Andrews apparently — in which he has 
had great success. Said knows more or less 
perfectly his native tongue, Arabic (which is 
learned by the better classes in Bornou), Turk- 
ish, Russian, Greek, German, French, Italian, 
English, and Hebrew. The last-named is his 
latest acquisition, made a few months ago with 
the aid of a grammar, dictionary, and Bible 
procured him by his friends. He reads and 
speaks most of the languages enumerated, and 
with all has a more thorough acquaintance 
than by ear alone, his practice being to study 
the grammar of each as opportunity offered. 
While in the army, he became a convert to the 
doctrines of Swedenborg, and has eagerly read 
all of his writings within his reach. There is 
no mistake about his race. “ He has the thor- 
oughly marked African type of face and skull, 
with woolly hair and black skin ; and he shows 
the savage aspect the more pronouncedly from 
the fact that his face is covered with the tribal 


marks.” He is yet young, not forty, and may 


live to be, if not vice-president, at least minister 


or consul to foreign parts. It would be touch- 
ing to witness an examination for the post at 
St. Petersburg between Said and a competitor 
like Minister Clay. — Nation. 
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GEORGE III.’8 LETTERS TO LORD NORTH. 771 


From 'the Edinburgh Review. 


1. George III.’s Letters to Lord North, from 
1768 to 1783. Envited from the Origi- 
nals at Windsor, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by W. Bopnam DOonNE. 
Two Volumes. London: 1867. 

2. Memoirs of the Life and Reign of George 
if. By J. Heneace Jesse. Three 
Volumes. London: 1867. 


THE present age has one signal advan- 
tage over preceding generations. The po- 
litical records of the last century are grad- 
ually becoming at once more clear, more 
distinct, more luminous, and more interest- 
ing than the history of any previous century 
in English annals. Memoir after memoir, 
correspondence after correspondence, testi- 
mony after testimony, are successively 
throwing light on the obscure, and giving 
precision to the doubtful, portions of the 
Georgian era. The Waldegrave and Wal- 

le papers, the correspondence of Pitt, of 

ox, of Eldon, and of Addington, the Buck- 
ingham papers, and the Grenville papers, 
have familiarised the student of our recent 
history with the secret motives, sentiments, 
and aspirations of all the great actors in 
the political drama from the time of George 
II. to the time of William IV. To these 
sources of knowledge is now added another 
of great value and importance, viz. the cor- 
respondence of George III. with Lord North 
during the memorable years in which that 
much-abused and much-enduring statesman 
was at the head of the English Ministry. 
To any future historian who undertakes to 
travel over the ground already explored by 
Mahon, Massey, and Adolphus, it will at 
least not be competent to complain that he 
is precluded by a lack of materials from the 
composition of a work which shall supply 
all the deficiencies of its predecessors, and 
earn for itself the title to be quoted as the 
authoritative history of England during the 
most important epoch of its settled Consti- 
tution. 

The reign of George IIT. before the pre- 
miership of the younger Pitt may be divid- 
ed into three distinct periods. The first 
period embraces the temporary ascendancy 
of Lord Bute and the King’s partial libera- 
tion from the yoke of the Duke of Newcastle 
and the elder Pitt ; the second, his reluctant 
toleration of George Grenville, his impa- 
tience of Lord Rockingham, and his help- 
less conflict with the humours of Lord Chat- 
ham and the levity of the Duke of Grafton ; 
the third, his contented acquiescence im the 
virtues of a Minister who did not belong to 
any of the great Whig families which re- 





garded the administration of the English 
Government as their heritage, and whose 
unfailing good-nature made him equally at- 
tentive to the wishes of his sovereign and 
regardless of the bitterest denunciations of 
his foes. Of these three periods it is need- 
less to say that the third was the happiest 
for the King, whatever it may have been 
for the country or for the Minister himself. 
Lord North’s equanimity may have made 
him indifferent to the invectives of Barré, 
of Conway, of Fox, and of Burke. Still, 
it required all the consolation that large 
majorities in the House of Commons or 
kindly smiles in the royal closet could afford, 
to neutralise the consciousness of growing 
unpopularity at home and accumulated dis- 
grace abroad. Eventful as was the life of 
George IIL, the events by which the twelve 
years of Lord North’s administration were 
clouded were less checkered even by fitful 
gleams of national prosperity than any 
other twelve years of his reign. The King 
had already witnessed — before he came to 
the throne — the honour and the fortunes 
of the country exalted to a height as yet 
unprecedented. But he so dreaded or dis- 
liked the wayward temper of the Minister 
by whose genius the glory of England had 
been widely extended, that he was happier 
without his aid than with it. He was des- 
tined to witness, at a later period of his 
reign, the strength which England could 
put forth in a gigantic struggle where great 
triumphs alternated with severe disasters. 
But this was to be under the auspices of 
another Minister, who, although less super- 
cilious and less fantastical than his father, 
yet sometimes roused the King’s anger, and 
not unfrequently defied his prejudices. Nei- 
ther with Chatham nor with Chatham's son 
was the King uniformly at ease. Nei- 
ther the glory which the one reflected on 
the country, nor the courage with which 
the other faced the changing fortunes of a 
terrible epoch, ingratiated them so much in 
his favour as the unsentimental but sympa- 
thising devotion of Lord North. To find a 
parallel to the estimation in which North 
was held by his sovereign, we must come 
down to the times of Addington and Eldon. 
The King’s letters to Addington and Eldon 
resemble nothing so much as his letters toLord 
North. The King’s personal regard for Ad- 
dington or Scott was perhaps stronger than 
his regard for North. At least there are more 
instances of unbending familiarity in his » 
letters to his‘ dear Chancellor’ and his ‘ now 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’ than in his 
letters to Lord North. But His Majesty’s . 
letters to each of these three contrast sig- ‘ 
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nally with his letters to Chatham and Rock- 
ingham. Here, however, the parallel ends. 
The King was a shrewd man and could not 
fail to measure the distance which separated 
the ability of Addington from the ability of 
North. He might like to confer with Ad- 
dington better than to confer with Pitt ; 
but he felt that in the hands of Pitt a poli- 
ey might flourish which could only fail in 
* the hands of Addington. On the other 
hand, not only did he prefer taking counsel 
with North to taking counsel with 
Lord Rockingham or Mr. Fox, but he felt 
that, in defending any political measure 
favoured by the Court, Lord North could 
do infinitely better than Lord Rockingham, 
and not so much worse than Mr. Fox. 
Lord North brought to the service of his 
sovereign not only personal devotion, but 
sympathy or at least submission of opinion, 
and a considerable influence over the House 
of Commons. Those who only judge of 
him by the bitter declamation with which 
he was assailed during’the angry debates of 
the American War should correct their 
opinion by reperusing the panegyric which 
Burke pronounced. According to the uni- 
versal report of his contemporaries, he had 
a ready eloquence, a pleasing wit, and in- 
vincible good humour. A Minister who was 
all this, and also sympathetic with the King, 
was a Minister after the King’s own heart, 
even although, to quote Burke’s qualifica- 
tion, ‘he may have wanted something of the 
vigilance and spirit of command that the 
time required.’ 

The correspondence which Mr. Donne 
has ably edited and abundantly illustrated 
will bring into strong relief the more _plia- 
ble and submissive traits in Lord North’s 
character, with the King’s friendly and af- 
fectionate sentiments to his first favourite 
Minister. Before examining this corre- 
spondence, which extends from the begin- 
ning of the end of 1768 to the middle of 
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Anne’s time from effecting. But the first 
speech delivered by the young monarch 
dispelled the hopes of those who longed for 
that consummation as completely as Queen 
Anne’s speech in 1711 had dispelled the 
hopes of Marlborough and his partisans. The 
plan for striking a final blow at the power 
of France received its fatal check when the 
capricious Queen informed her Parliament 
that ‘ notwithstanding the arts of those who 
delight in war, both place and time are ap- 
pointed for opening the treaty of a general 
peace.’ These words could not have star- 
tled the ears of Marlborough more than the 
reference to the ‘bloody and expensive 
war’ which Mr. Pitt had conducted must 
have startled Mr. Pitt himself and the two 
other Ministers whom George III. had sum- 
moned, not to compose or to correct, but to 
listen to, the first speech which he was about 
to address to Parliament. Greatas was the 
slight thus shown to the whole Ministry, and 
especially to its most conspicuous ornament, 
the slight was further embittered by the 
knowledge that the obnoxious speech was the 
composition of the Earl of Bute. The im- 
pression made so early in the King’s reign 
remained for many years firmly engraven 
on the minds not only of the vulgar but of 
statesmen and Ministers. Bute’s influence 
over the young King was supposed to be as 
potent as his intimacy with the young > 
mother was supposed to be criminal. In 
the course of this Correspondence, and the 
review which it suggests of the various po- 
litical changes in George III.’s reign, we 
shall see the consequences, sometimes ludi- 
crous, sometimes baneful, which sprung from 
a belief as lasting and as obstinate as it was 
unfounded. But it is hardly possible to ex- 
plain its origin or weigh its consequences 
without an examination of the King’s pre- 
vious history and education. 

Of his father, Frederic, Prince of Wales, 
the most that is known amounts to this. He 





1783, it may not be superfluous to recapitu- 
late some of the more important changes 
which preceded Lord North’s assumption of | 
the Government. When George II. died, 


was popular with the country because he 
was obnoxious to the King and Queen, and 
reciprocated the aversion which they felt 
towards him. He was probably weak and 











England was in the full blaze of that glory | unstable; but can hardly have been so ut- 
with which the energetic counsels of the | terly false in heart and false in tongue as 
elder Pitt had surrounded her. Victorious | his mother described him to be. His popu- 
in the extreme East and the extreme West, | larity made Leicester House the head-quar- 
she was both feared and courted on the | ters of the Opposition, whose leaders looked 
continent of Europe. France regarded her | forward with igh hope to the day when 





with awe, Prussia with hope and confidence. | their idol should sit on the throne of Eng- 
Had Pitt long continued to retain both| land. His sudden death which disappointed 
office and influence, it is possible that he| these hopes, committed the young Heir 


would have consummated the humiliation | Presumptive to the exclusive tutelage of the 


| 


of the House of Bourbon, which faction had 


Princess Dowager and her Court. The ed- 
prevented the Whig statesmen of Queen 


ucation which Prince George received un- 
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der these conditions was more favourable to 
the development of his moral than of his 
intellectual faculties. It inculeated reli- 

ious sentiments and religious observances ; 
But it gave him no knowledge of the history 
or constitution of European governments, 
and a very imperfect knowledge of the 
constitution under which he was himself to 
reign. George III. was brought up in all 
but entire ignorance of the conditions on 
which his family had been called to the 
throne of England, and the principles by 
which their sway was to be guided. But 
this was not all. He was most superficially 
instructed in those points which in our days 
the pupils of our national schools are ex- 

cted to master. Although he made it his 

ast that he had been born and bred a 


Briton, his progress in the English language | . 


was so defective that not only did he never 
write it idiomatically, but to his latest day 
he made marvellous blunders in spelling. 
Of these two defects, the latter, of which 
we shall see curious instances, was a defect 
which he shared with many contemporaries 
of rank and talent, whose correspondence, 
often sprightly, clever, picturesque, and en- 
tertaining, is disfigured by barbarisms of 
which nowadays only housemaids and foot- 
men would be guilty. For instance, in the 
Royal letters we shall come across such 
words as ‘ seperate,’ ‘ conferr,’ ‘ owne,’ ‘ ale- 
viate,’ ‘ oppulence,’ ‘ enumerable’ (for ‘ in- 
numerable ’), ‘ cirround’ (for ‘ surround’), 
and many others equally strange. The 
style is even more peculiar than the speil- 
ing: uncouth, blunt, confused both in the 
use and the arrangement of words; but 
never so uncouth or so confused as to con- 
ceal the meaning or mar the shrewdness of 
the writer. However, it was not only in 
the articles of spelling and composition that 
George III.’s early education failed. It 
erred both as much in what it taught as in 
that which it did not teach. While his 
preceptor, the Bishop of Norwich, forbore 
to instruct him in the principles of the Con- 
stitution, his sub-preceptor, Mr. Stone, 
equally forbore out of deference to his ec- 
clesiastical superior. Accordingly the young 
Prince was left very much to the persons in 
his mother’s Court, from whom he imbibed 
high notions of monarchical prerogative. 
Lord Bute has hitherto been held responsi- 
ble for the bias thus early given to the 
King’s mind. But it is at least probable 
that other persons besides Lord Bute may 
have impressed upon his young intelligence 
the necessity of liberating himself from the 
dominion of Ministers. George IL had 
been in the habit of saying, ‘ Ministers are 
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King in this country.’ And he was not far 
wrong. Any one who reads the pamphlets 
and the novels of the first half of the 
eighteenth century cannot fail to remark 

what a great personage a leading Peer was 
in those days. The Peerage comprised the 

bulk of the landed prope: ty, and nearly all the 
historical traditions of the kingdom. If aNo- 

ble Lord took an interest in any candidate for 
employment, that candidate’s fortune was 

made. If a Noble Lord expressed his re- 
sentment or disappointment to any Minister 

whom he had supported, his forgiveness was 

to be solicited by entreaties and his support 

conciliated by concessions. Mr. Massey says, 

‘ When George III. came to the throne, the 

English Government was, in practice, as- 

suming the form of an exclusive oligarchy. 

-. . The King, though his preroga- 

tive still existed in theory unimpaired, had 

no more real power than a Doge of Venice 

or a Merovingian King in the hands of the 

Mayor of the Palace.’ It is no wonder, 
then, that, when the two first Sovereigns of 
the Hovse of Hanover had died wita the 

consciousness that they had enjoyed little 

more authority than was wielded by the 
Podesta of an Italian city, the fist resolution 
of their successor should be not to chafe as 

they ‘had chafed with impotent rage under 
the cold relentless thraldom to which they 
had been subjected” This correspondence,,. 
like many other memoirs of the time, shows. 
that the Ling ill brooked the dictation of 
powerful Ministers; but we do not think 
that, by itself, it shows any secret or under-- 
hand measures to get rid of them. We 

know that it is a theory of certain political 
writers that in his relations to some of his 
Ministers, notably to Lord Chatham, Mr.. 
Grenville, and Lord Rockingham, George 
III. habitually availed himself of a system. 
of intrigue, untruthfulness, and evasion. 

The origin of this belief is to be found in 
the character given of the young monarch, 
of which the following portions should be 
read together for their mutual verification 
or correction : — 


‘He is strictly honest, but wants that frank 
and open behaviour which makes honesty ap- 
pear amiable. . . . He has spirit, but not. of 
the active kind, and does not want resolution, 
but it is mixed with too much obstinacy. .. . 
He has great command of his passions and will 
seldom do wrong, except when he: mistakes 
wrong for right ; but as often as this shall hap- 
pen, it will be difficult to undeceive him, be- 
cause he is unusually indolent and’ has. strong 
prejudices . . . Whenever he is displeased his 
anger does not break out with heat and violence, 
but he becomes sullen and silent,, and. retires to 
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his closet, not to compose his mind by study or 
contemplation, but merely to indulge the mel- 
ancholy erjoyment of his own ill-humour.’ 





This description may have been mainly 
true of the young Prince, but it does not 
follow that it was equally true of the King, 
Indeed, what character given of a young 
man at the age of twenty holds equally 
good of him in the fortieth or the fiftieth 
year of his life? No disposition remains 
unchanged by the manifold incidents of life 
and long association with mankind. The 
reserve of the recluse pupil is broken down 
by contact with different men and different 
minds: the diffidence of conscious igno- 
rance vanishes before a daily increasing 
knowledge of events, opinions, and charac- 
ters; personal prejudice melts beneath the 
warmth of friendship or acquaintance, in- 
dolence gives way to the exactions of duty 
and occupation ; and a moody sullenness is 
dispelled by the growing interests of an ac- 
tive life. ‘Take the character which we 
have just quoted. Assume that it was true 
of the young son of Frederic, Prince of 
Wales. Yet it is illogical to infer that it 
was wholly true of King George III. Lord 
Waldegrave portrays him as _ indolent. 
We know — and, if we did not know from 
other sources, this correspondence alone 
would teach us — that in his years of sover- 
eignty the King was the least indolent man 
in his dominions. May not other traits, 
such as his sullenness, his secretiveness, and 
his duplicity, have been modified by ad- 
vancing years and enlarged experience of 
Jife? Mr. Massey accuses the King of a 
secret and tortuous policy; of fomenting 
the jealousies among the great Whig houses, 
and organising select bands of favourites 
to thwart and obstruct his Ministers. We 
shall see in the review of these letters the 
unconstitutional views which he held of the 

yal prerogative, and the indulgence 
which he required for the predilections of 
the Riyal Will. But starting from these 
premises, it iz unnecessary to import into 
the King’s conduct the elements of intrigue, 
duplicity, or falsehood. He had been 
taught to believe that a king ought to gov- 
vern as well as reign, and that the kings of 
England since the Revolution had been 
puppets in the hands of their Ministers. 
intertaining this belief he found himself, 
on his accession, brought into daily con- 
tact with a Minister whose consciousness of 
power, popularity, and success, combined 
with a dramatic faculty of expressing pride 
or resentment or disdain beyund the ability 
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| geemore all the attributes of a despotic 
ayor of the Palace. Is it strange that the 
King felt the thraldom of this presence irk- 
some, burdensome, and oppressive? Or is 
it strange that he shrunk from interviews 
| with a Minister like George Grenville, who 
read him lectures on policy, or a Minister 
like the Duke of Bedford, who read him lec- 
tures on probity ? Any person in a middle 
station of life whom his duties compel to 
come into daily conference with a superior 
who browbeats him, questions his state- 
| ments, and meets his assertions with inso- 
| lent inuendoes, can appreciate the worry 
and the annoyance that the King under- 
went in his in'erviews with some of his own 
Ministers. There are few trials in life 
more difficult to bear than constant inter- 
|course with persons with whom one has 
no sympathy of feeling. One trial still 
more unbearable is that of associating with 
persons of stronger intellects, sterner tem- 
pers, and antagonistic tastes. Let any 
man who has known what it is daily to con- 
front another, with whom he has no com- 
mon feeling, but who ostentatiously exhibits 
a conscious superiority either of power, or 
of intellect, or of will, imagine what it must 
have been for a young King, brought up in 
entire ignorance of the constitutional obli- 
gations of an English Sovereign, to be hold- 
ing daily conferences with men whom ge- 
nius had made arrogant like Pitt, or con- 
nexion had made arrogant like the Bed- 
fordsand the Grenvilles. Ofcourse, the natu- 
ral feeling in the Royal mind would be dis- 
like of such men, and its natural bent 
would be to remove them out of sight. 
That the King endeavoured to rid himself 
of them is plain; but that he used the du- 
plicity, intrigue, and subtertuges with which 
he has been so often charged, is not, we 
think, borne out by the accumulated evi- 
dence which the publication of successive 
contemporaneous memoirs has brought to 
light. Nor, indeed, was duplicity necessary 
on the King’s part. The humours, the 
jealousies, and the antipathies’ of the rival 
statesmen did more for the ultimate ascend- 
ancy of the King than duplicity or astute- 
ness of the King himself could do. In an 
age when Temple quarrelled with Chatham, 
and Chatham rated his colleagues and re- 
buffed his idolaters, and the Duke of New- 
castle intrigued against them, a sovereign 
with a narrow concentration of purpose and 
energy of will was sure to have his own 
way in the end. George III. had certain 
well-known notions and objects; he ad- 
hered to them steadily . and resolutely. 








of any actor except Garrick, gave to his 


He stood out for them on all occasions so 
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long as their maintenance had a prospect 
of being successful. In process of time, the 
opinions of —_— men approximated to 
those of the King. A gwd grew up in and 
out of Parliament which shared and abetted 
them. The divisions and enmities of lead- 
ing statesmen completed what the King’s 
firmness had begun. Estranged from each 
other, and distrusting each other, these nat- 
urally, each in turn, gravitated to the cen- 
tral sun of Royalty. Habits of self-will, 
long indulged, and the exercise of tradition- 
ary power, long enjoyed, may have ren- 
dered the great chiets of political parties as 
impatient of a young monarch’s control as 
they were of mutual concession. But it is 
only by a splenetic and angry criticism 
that George III. can be accused of having 
used a dexterous ‘ kingeraft’ to ‘supplant’ 
or ‘ get rid of’ his different Ministers. It 
was their inability either to hold together 
among themselves, or to keep a hold on the 
country that ousted the Ministries of 
George Grenville, Lord Rockingham, and 
the Duke of Gratton. The impracticability 
of one great man — the dissensions of many 
common-place men — the blunders of all — 
are quite sufficient to account for the: rise 
and tall of three successive Administrations 
without seeking for singular adroitness or 
Machiavellian kingeraft. The facts were 
these. The circle from which Ministers 
could be selected was a particularly nar- 
row one. The candidates for the highest 
office were self-willed and incongruous. 
Out of London there could hardly be 
said to exist such a thing as public opinion. 
In London there was great discontent 
against all statesmen except Chatham. 
The King had defined and consistent views 
on politics with which the vulgar sense of 
the nation was gradually coming into 
agreement. He was every day gaining 
fresh knowledge of public business and 
public policy ; he loved the study of details ; 
and he knew how to attach to himself 
friends and adherents. In any contest be- 
tween two such parties, on which side was 
the victory sure tobe ? 

The inclination for peace which the King 
had so strongly shown in his first address 
to the Councii was shared by many of his 
subjects in the middle and upper stations 
of life. But it was not shared by the lower 
classes. In fact, there is no more striking 
contrast between the popular sentiments 
of that day and of this, than that which is 
elicited by questions of peave or war. In 
our day a keen sense of national honour 
and a patriotic jealousy of foreign insult oz 
encroachment are most keenly felt by the 
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educated classes. The teaching of men, 
some honest and some very dishonest, the 
studied misrepresentation of the objects of 
every war, the religious or the economical 
denunciations of ail war, the fictitious ac- 
counts of the emoluments earned by the 
military profession, the queer belief of the 
working classes that their share of contri- 
bution to the military establishments of the 
country is disproportionately large: — all 
these things have rendered the lower ranks 
of Englishmen in our days lukewarm in the 
vindication of national honour, and indiffer- 
ent to the blazon of military triumphs. In 
the days of the two first Georges it was dif- 
ferent. The lower classes had followed 
with huzzas and acclamations the French 
standards which were carried through the 
city by the men who had conquered by the 
side of Wolfe on the heights of Abraham, or 
had braved by the side of Hawke the dark 
and angry tempest of Quiberon Bay. The 
mobs of London and of other cities felt that, 
by the wars which the elder Pitt had 
planned and conducted, their country had 
recovered its ancient position in Europe 
and the world. They were proud both of 
him and of it. The upper classes viewed 
war in a different light; and it was by the 
upper classes that the House of Commons 
was elected. The old feelmg of the Ship- 
pens and the Windhams against a standing 
army under a foreign prince animated 
some. Dread of taxes and debt and fund- 
holders animated others. Others again 
felt a vague and obscure apprehension that 
a glorious war involved the dangerous as- 
cendancy of some too powerful subject. 
To the majority of the educated classes of 
the day the King’s reprobation of a bloody 
and expensive war was as acceptable as to 
Pitt it was unwelcome. The knowledge of 
this fact, no less than of the authority 
which had inspired the speech, led to Pitt’s 
resignation not long afterwards, and thus 
laid the foundation of many of the troubles 
by which the King’s reign was destined to 
be harassed. When Pitt proposed to avert 
the consequences of the family compact by 
declaring war against Spain, Lord Temple 
alone of his colleagues was ready to support 
him. Lord Bute and the Duke of Neweas- 
tle had no suspicion of the projects of 
France and no dread of the power of 
Spain. Pitt and Temple then withdrew 
from the Cabinet, and with them vanished 
the terror of a name and a policy which 
had won respect for England in every court 
of Europe. 

George III. was left with Bute and New- 
castle: Bute, under whose eye he had been 
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brought up, from whose lips he had learned 
all the political knowledge which he had 
mastered, and whose sentiments were identi- 
cal with his own; Newcastle, who had 
fawned on Pitt at one time, had deserted 
him at another, and was equally ready to 
fawn on him or to desert him again, when- 
ever an opportunity should offer. Newcas- 
tle, who regarded the retention of office 
simply as dependent on a proper tact in 
bribing members of Parliament, went about 
ehaihlieg at the loss of a colleague who in- 
spired him with awe, and wholly free from 
any apprebension of his own loss of royal 
favour. Yet he himself was shortly to teel 
the overshadowing influence of a rival col- 
league. As Walpole informs us, ‘all kinds 
of disgusts had been given to convince him 
how unwelcome his company was.’ The 
‘ disintereste] young creature,’ as the same 
authority styles him, had no alternative but 
to resign, and in the summer of 1762 he 
made Bute’s refusal to continue subsidies to 
the King of Prussia a 
the Administration. Before he actually 
resigned, he threatened to do so several 
times; but to his great disgust found that 
the threat made no impression on his col- 
league, who had a stronger and more cer- 
tain support than the Pelham connexion. 
He himself told Lord Hardwicke that, in 
reply to this threat, Bute ‘answered drily 
that, if I resigned, the peace might be re- 
tarded, but he never requested me to keep 
in office, nor said a civil thing to me af- 
terwards, while we remained together.’ 

As Mr. Massey has well observed, nothing 
in the Duke's official life became him like 
the leaving of it. Office had to him and to 
Pitt alone of contemporary statesmen not 
been a source of protit. On the contrary, 
so far from increasing his fortune he had 
impaired it by the prodigal expenditure 
which he had incurred in the service of the 
Crown. He had spared his own purse as 
little as he had spared the public purse in 
buying boroughs, and perhaps members 
also, to support the Government. An estate 
of 25,000/. a year had thus fallen to the 
value of 6,000/.a year. Yet when, on de- 
livering up the seals of office, the King 
offered him a pension, it was proudly though 
courteously declined. Contemporaries who 
cannot easily comprehend the whole char- 
acter of a public man, and who estimate rival 
statesmen by the standard of their own 





ephemeral caprices, contrasted the dignified | in 


refusal of the Duke with Pitt’s obsequious 
acceptance of the royal bounty. To us, re- 
garding the two men after the lapse of a 
century, nothing seems so absurd as to in- 


retext for quitting. 
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stitute any comparison between their char- 
acters in this sense. When the Duke was 
gone, Bute became in name, as he had been 
for some time in reality, the head of the 
Administration. He was gazetted First 
Commissioner of the Treasury, and was 
made a Knight of the Garter. This eleva- 
tion was destined to cost both him and his 
Sovereign dear. Bute became the most 
unpopular of men, and his unpopularity 
gag from causes the most different. 
e was a Scotchman, and in those days 
Scotch nationality, when it was not: associa- 
ted with Jacobitism, was associated with the 
most squalid forms of penury and the most 
loathsome forms of dirt. Every Scotchman 
who came to seek his fortune in London 
was regarded by the vulgar as an adventur- 
er whom indigence had driven from the 
bleakest of mountains or the most barren of 
moors to prey on the unsuspecting industry 
of civilised men. ‘ The at cry against 
Lord Bute,’ writes Chesterfield, ‘ was on 
account of his being a Scotchman, the 
only fault which he could not possibly 
correct. His patronage of his countrymen 
naturally exposed him to much oblcquy, and 
them to much ridicule. Among the myriads 
of verses printed at that time on the rapaci- 
ty of Scotch adventurers, Lord Stanhope 
has recorded these four on the brothers 
Adam, architects who succeeded in obtain- 
ing contracts in London, and one of whom 
planned the Adelphi Buildings : — 


‘Four Scotchmen by the name of Adam, 
Who kept their coaches and their Madam, 
Quoth cate in sulky mood to Thomas, 
Have stole the very river from us.’ 


At a later time than this, we find Boswell 
going into fits of gratitude that Johnson’s 
prejudices had not prevented him from 
selecting a Scotchman for his friend. If 
Johnson retained such a prejudice, how was 
Churchill and how was Wilkes likely to 
give expression to it? A pen that dipped 
itself in gall, and a pen that dipped itself in 
filth, found equally in Bute an object to 
bespatter and befoul. Bute was not only a 
native of a bleak and poverty-stricken 
country, but he was a favourite, was be- 
lieved to be a favourite of a kind that had 
not been seen in England since the times of 
Charles J. His influence over the King — 

ularly supposed to be derived from his 
aenet: our the King’s mother; and his 


influence over the Princess Dowager was 
supposed to arise from the most tender of 
intimacies. Grub Street pamphleteers, and 
coffee-house politicians, and men like Wilkes 
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and Churchill, at once more gifted and more | swathed in flannel and writhing with gout 


scandalous than either, talked and wrote, in 
terms that none could misunderstand, of 
the modern Mortimer and the mother of 
Edward III. As often as the daily or half- 
weekly sheet appeared, there was sure to 
be a scurrilous jest about a Jack Boot and a 
petticoat, or a royal minion and Scotch 
beggary. The unpopularity of the Minister 
increaged daily, and not without reason. 
He punished bg ta on the part of 
powerful peers by depriving them of dis- 
tinguished but honorary offices which we 
have long been accustomed to consider 
tenable by men opposed to the Administra- 
tion of the day. Nor was the manner of 
proceeding less offensive than the proceed- 
isg itself. A harsh thing was done in the 
rudest and harshest way. It was perhaps 
natural that the Duke of Devonshire should 
be dismissed from his post in the King’s 
Household after the distinct intimation of 
his disagreement with the policy of the 
King’s Government. But the manner of 
his dismissal was gratuitously churlish. And 
there was no plea but that of spite for dis- 
missing the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Rock- 
ingham, and the Duke of Devcnshire, from 
their respective lord-lieutenancies of coun- 
ties. Still less excuse was there for punish- 
ing, as Bute’s Ministry did punish, humble 
connexions or dependents of these families, 
by depriving them of the pensions which 
they had earned by faithful service in the 
civil or military departments of the State. 
The personal odjum already heaped upon 
Bute and intensified by these acts of vin- 
dictiveness is sufficient to account for a step 
by which he surprised the King and the 
country. In the spring of 1763 he resigned. 
Yet Bute had been taking a prominent part 
in a policy which was really of graver 
moment to the country than any petulant 
outburst of spite against obsequious peers or 
any undue appropriation of influence at 
Court. Itis curious to us who read the 
pamphlets and letters of that day to see 
how the greater interest was made subordi- 
nate to the less in the contemporary writ- 
ings and’ speeches of that age. While 
highborn peers felt and Grub Street pam- 
phleteers pretended to feel indignation at 
the ascendancy of a Scotch minion, the 
object of their invectives was busying him- 
self with negotiating the preliminaries, and 
recommending to Parliament the conditions 
of a peace which was just as disadvantageous 
and inglorious as any that could well have 
been devised. Yet not only was it not an 
= eace, but it was even an accept- 
able one. Pitt, who went down to the House 





to declaim with solemn earnestness against 
the tame conclusion of a war which he had 
commenced wtth vigour and success un- 
equalled since the days of Marlborough, 
could only induce sixty-five members of the 
House of Commons to vote with him. Three 
hundred and nineteen voted with the Min- 
istry. The nation generally agreed with 
the House of Commons and the Ministry. 
On reading this portion of the national 
history, it seems to us that the popular 
ignorance of that time must have prevented 
the due appreciation of the successes achieved 
by English arms during the war. It is one 
of the highest tributes to the genius of Pitt 
that the influence of his spirit animated 
our forces even after he had ceased to 
direct them as Minister. To many people 
of the present day it is not known, and to 
many people of that day the knowledge 
may have conveyed no specific meaning, 
that, in the war which languished on from 
the time ‘of Pitt’s retirement to the Treaty 
of Paris, the English navy took possession 
of Havana and the Philippine Islands. The 
present century can better than the last 
appreciate the acquisition of dependencies 
which the statesmen of modern Spain have 
regarded as equally essential to the glory 
and the prosperity of their country. Eng- 
land is often taunted with her greed of 
territorial conquest. Yet it has been her 
lot in the prosecution of various wars 
successively to acquire Cuba, Manilla, and 
Java. All these dependencies, each in itself ’ 
arich and gorgeous and valuable principal- 
ity, she has successively restored to its own 
government. She restored Cuba and Ma- 
nilla to the Spainards at a Peace of Paris, 
as she restored Java to the Dutch at another 
Peace of Paris. Cuba is far more fertile 
than Jamaica. The Philippine Islands are 
worth all our West India possessions put 
together. Java is, area for area, more 
productive than India. All these rich pos- 
sessions have once been ours. They have 
been given up by us, not under the pressure 
of superior force nor at the dictation of 
triumphant enemies, but deliberately and 
spontaneously in the hour of victory and 
conscious strength, when we held high 
vantage ground, and might have dictated 
conditions to others, instead of imposing 
them upon ourselves. Whether the cession 
was consistent with our own commercial 
interes.s, or with the happiness of the Malay 
and Negro populations who live under the 
sway of Spain and Holland — whether the 
restless philanthro y of England would 
have tolerated a rule such as Spanish offi- 
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cials and Dutch planters think best adapted 
to the coloured races of distant dependen- 
cies — or whether a premature passion for 
parliamentary interference might not have 
upset the magnet | ot government and 
destroyed the mutual confidence of hetero- 
eneous races in those distant dependencies, 
it is now bootless to inquire. One thing is 
clear. After making all due allowance for 
the popular ignorance or indifference of the 
day, it is impossible not to see that, even in 
the generation which first saw the plutocracy 
of Bengal nabobs, there was so little greed of 
territorial conquest, that the uncompensated 
cession of the most opulent colonies raised 
not a whisper of reproach against a Min- 
ister whose enemies were many, adroit, 
powerful, and unscrupulous. 

Within a month after the peace was 
signed, Bute retired. But as Pitt had left 
behind him an influence which the country 
recognised in the brilliant achievements of 
its arms, sd Bute left behind the memory 
and suspicion of an influence which were 
doomed to be as baneful to the King’s peace 
of mind as they were to the harmony of 
political combination. Not only in this cor- 
respondence, but in all other correspond- 
ence having reference to this epoch, we see 
innumerable proofs of the belief which was 
entertained not more by the vulgar and the 
illiterate than by men of high station and 
high attainments, that Bute was still throw- 
ing the inauspicious shadow of his counsels 
and his prejudices over the King’s mind, 
and was, in fact, a power behind the throne, 
greater than the throne. We see the sus- 
picion promulgated in pamphlets and 
speeches, repeated in Parliament by Lord 
Chatham, repeated to the King himself by 
the Duke of Bedford, repeated in spite of 
renewed denials on the part of the indignant 
Sovereign ; still forming the point of every 
oblique inuendo, and poisoning the shaft of 
every malignant invective. We may antici- 
pate the analysis of events during the next 
ten years by at once expr-ssing our opinion 
that not only did Lord Bute not exercise 
this imputed influence over the King’s mind 
but that after his resignation of office he 
saw less of the King than was generally sup- 
posed, had but few communications with him 
on political matters, and that, as time went on, 
the communications became extremely rare, 
and the interviews rarer still. We find, 


indeed, Bute’s successor, George Grenville,. 


accusing the King of treason to his Ministers 
for having given private interviews to Lord 
Bute within a few months after Bute had 
made way for Grenville. But the only 
political affair in which Bute was about this 
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time employed by the King, was in forward- 
ing a negotiation with Pitt, whom one of 
the great Whig chiefs, the Duke of Bedford, 
had persuaded the King to invite to take 
part in the Administration, and this nego- 
tiation seems to have been as op2n as it 
could be. Pitt received an open and un- 
sealed note from the King requesting his 
attendance at the Queen’s Palace on a cer- 
tain day, and thither Pitt accordingly went 
in his gouty sedan, the appearance of which 
in the streets was tantamount toa publica- 
tion of his visit. 

But it was not on one but on every oc- 
casion when there was a hitch in the Cabi- 
net or a talk of Ministerial changes that 
Bute was supposed to be pulling the wires. 
Mr. Jesse in his very entertaining Memoirs 
of George III. quotes extracts from a ffti- 
vate diary, which show that great men like 
Lord Temple were not above keeping spics 
to dodge the ex-premier in his coming in 
and his going out. The extracts are curi- 
ous as indicating the visits paid by Bate to 
the Princess Dowager at Carlton House. 
They are as follows : — 


* Tuesday, June 24, 1766.— From Audley 
Street the Favourite set out about one o’clock in 
a post-coach and four fur Lord Lichfield’s at 
Hampton Court, and came home again at ten 
at night ; went out directly after ia a chair to 
Miss Vansittar’s, maid of honour to P. D. of 
W. in Sackville Street ; staid there a very little 
while, and then went to Carlton House, and re- 
turacd home about twelve o’clock.’ 


‘ Saturday, July 5.— The Favourite to Aud- 
ley Street from som this dav to dinner; at 
half-past six went to Sackville Street; staid 
there as usual till about ten, then to Carlton 
House, and afterwards came home about twelve. 

. N.B. The curtains of the chair from Aud- 
ley to Sackville Street were constantly drawn 
and the chair taken into the house.’ 


The Rockingham papers contain journals 
of other great men which bear testimony to 
the same sort of intimacy between the 
Princess and Bute; but nothing to prove a 
strong intimacy beteen the King and his ex- 
Minister, or a secret influence of the latter 
over the former. For instance, the Duke 
of Richmond is told ‘that on the 7th of 
July the Earl was seen stealing from his 
own garden at Kew to that of the Princess 
Dowager.’ Bute himself always denied not 
only having any influence over the King’s 
counsels but even any private knowledge of 
the King’s plans. e wrote in 1786 to 
Lord Hardwicke thus : — 
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I know as little, save {from newspapers, of | 
the present busy scenes as I do of transactions | 
in Paris, and yet am destined for ever to a 
double uneasiness ; that of incapacity to serve 
those I love, and yet to be continually cen-_ 
sured for every public transaction, though to- 
tally retired from Court and public business.” 


The King, as we have already intimated | 
always denied — indignantly denied — not 
only that he was under the influence of | 
Bute, but even that he was on terms of, 
familiar intercourse with him. Indeed we | 
know from Lord Brougham that the King | 
quarrelled with his aunt the Princess Amelia 
for having tried to entrap him into an in- 
terview with his old Minister at Gunners- 
bury, and it has always appeared to us that 
there were strong primd facie grounds for 
assuming that the King would be disposed 
rather to break off than to continue his in- 
timacy with Lord Bute. A man so sensi- 
tive as George III. was both on matters re- 
lating to the royal dignity and on those 
relating to private morals must have been. 
painfully wounded by the scandalous ru- 
mours which coupled his mother’s name 
with that of the favourite. If the rumours 
were true, then every fresh appearance of 
Bute in the royal presence was a fresh in- 
sult. Ifthey were not true, still their no- 
toriety would throw an air of embarrass- 
ment over every interview. This theory, 
. go reasonable in itself, derives confirmation 
from the evidence of the late King of Hano- 
ver. Mr. Jesse quotes a letter of his 
Majesty to Mr. Wilson Croker, which con- 
tains these passages : — 

‘ While walking with my late revered father 
at Kew .. . he often talked of the different 
difficulties he had been placed in from various 
changes of Ministries. With respect to Lord 
Bute there seemed to me always something 
which denoted a reluctance on his part to speak 
out on the subject. .. . And I believe it was 
on account of Lord Bute’s having beeen invited 
to Gunnersbury unknown to the King that he 
seldom or ever (qu. never) saw the Princess 
Amelia afterwards.’ 


If further confirmation be needed, it is 
supplied by the following extract, with 
which we have been favoured from the 
papers of the late Mr. Charles Greville : — 


‘The Duke of York told me that the late 
King was waiking with him one day at Kew, 
and he said, “The world tells many lies, and 
here is one instance. Iam _ said tu have held 
frequent communications with Lord Bute, and 
the last time I ever saw or spoke to him wis in 





that Pavilion in the year 1764.” The King 
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went over to breakfast with his mother the 
Princess Dowager; and she took him aside 
and said, ‘“‘ There is somebody here who wishes 
very much to s to you.” “ Who is it?” 
“Lord Bute.” “Good God! mamma, how 
could you bring him here? It is impossible for 
me to hold any communication with Lord Bute 
in this manner.” However he did see him, 
when Lerd Bate made a violent attack upon 
him for having abandoned and neglected him. 
The King replied that he could not in justice 
to his Ministers hold any communication with 
him unknown to them, when Lord Bute said 
he would never see the King again. The King 
became angry in his turn, and said, “ Then, 
my Lord, be it so; and remember from hence- 
forth we never meet again ;” and from that day 
he never beheld Lord Bute or had any commu- 
nication with him. After they had parted, the 
former favourite lost every atom of influence he 
had once possess ed over the King’s mind.’ 


Mr. Jesse quotes a letter addressed by 
him to his friend Horne in 1773, in which 
these lamentations occur : — 


«« Think, my friend, of my son Charles be- 
ing refused everything I asked for him. I have 
not had interest to get him a company, while 
every alderman of a petty corporation meets 
with certain success.” Degrees of interest are 
comparative.’ 


Lord Bute probably thought it hard that 
his son should not command a company at 
twenty, when other young gentlemen had 
attained that dignity before they left school. 
But the son whose siow promotion he thus 
deplored died a Lieutenant-General and a 
Knight of the Bath at the age of forty-eight. 
The cumplaint and the circumstances on 
which it was founded illustrate not only 
Lord Bute’s loss of influence, but also the 
advantages which its possession in those 
days was able to confer. 

On the whole it seems probable from the 
nature of things that Bute’s long relations 
with the Court did give him access to the 
King after he had quitted office, but that as 
the scandal of Bute’s connexion with the 
Princess Dowager became more general, 
and the importance of his influence over 
the King more credited, the King himself 
became anxious to breik off an intimacy 
which certainly was detrimental to his in- 
terests an his peace of mind, and might 
also be inconsistent with his honour. 

We have treated this episodical matter 
somewhat at length, because it forms an 
important element in the history of the first 
twenty-five years of George III.’s reign, 
and because the allusions to it in all the 
speeches of the time are not only frequent, 
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but violent and acrimonious. We now re- 
sume our summary of the history of the 
riod which preceded the formation of 
ord North’s Ministry. Of Grenville’s Ad- 
ministration it hds been said that it was, ‘ on 
the whole, the worst which has governed 
England since the Revolution.’ It was 
signalised by ‘outrages on the liberty of 
the people and outrages on the dignity of 
the Crown.” To us it appears the severest 
trial to which the King, whose life was full 
of trials, was subjected. Later in his reign 
the King had to contend with many misfor- 
tunes; with unsuccessful and costly wars; 
with national distress and national discon- 
tent ; with the gigantic resources of pow- 
erful enemies and the half-hearted friend- 
ship of crippled and desponding allies. But 
in those days he had sympathies and conso- 
lations which now were wanting to him. 
He had in succession two Ministers on 
whose personal friendship and devotion he 
could implicitly rely; he had the regard 
and esteem of the middle classes of the 
country ; he had the advantage of a char- 
acter at last well known and understood. 
But during the Grenville Administration 
he had none of those consolations. His 
chief Minister was not cordial, or sympa- 
thetic, or devoted: but cold, formal, stern 
and dictatorial. His people were as yet 
strangers to his own character, and be- 
lieved the worst of him. Every ministerial 
act that was obnoxious and unpopular was 
vulgarly attributed to the despotic schemes 
of the King ; and the King was believed to 
be held in leading-strings by his mother 
and Lord Bute. ‘The first outburst of the 
rotracted storm commenced with the pub- 
fication of what Burke called that ‘ spirit- 
less, though virulent, performance, at once 
vapid and sour,’ No. 45 of the ‘ North Bri- 
ton,’ and the agitation about General War- 
rants. The war between Wilkes and the 
Government was destined to last seven years; 
seven years of successive humiliation for the 
Government, and of triumph to the most im- 
pudent and scurrilous of demagogues. This 
was the first-fruits of Grenville’s indiscre- 
tion, and was near being his last. A sense 
of the feelings of the Cabinet induced the 
King to consider the expediency of dis- 
missing his Ministers. Bute suggested an 
application to Pitt, and, as we have before 
remarked, the Duke of Bedford came up to 
London to make the same suggestion at 
the same time, Pitt was sent for. He had 
three interviews with the King; but they 
were fruitless. Pitt insisted on bringing in 
certain colleagues, who were intolerable to 
he King. The King said his honour was 
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concerned ; Pitt withdrew, and the negotia- 
tion was at an end. Grenville, of course, 
remained in office, and began his new reign 
by lecturing the King on the ascendancy of 
Bute. He was not long before he embarked 
on a fresh sea of troubles. The House of 
Lords addressed the Crown with a view to 
prosecute the author of the scandalous ‘ Es- 
say on Woman.’ The House of Commone 
was equally vigorous against the author of the 
scurrilous ‘ North Briton.’ The Grenville 
Ministry pitted Parliament and Govern- 
ment against John Wilkes. The moral 
effect of such strategy it should not have 
been difficult to prognosticate. Well did 
Chesterfield write, after the duel into which 
Wilkes had been burried by his personali- 
ties against Martin, — 


‘ It is a great mercy that Mr. Wilkes, the in- 


: trepid defender of our rizhts and liberties, may 


live to fight and write again in defence of them ; 
and it is no less a mercy that God has raised up 
the Earl of Sandwich to vindicate and promote 
true religion and morality! These two bDless- 
ings will justly make an epoch in the annals of 
this country.’ 


It was indeed an epoch in the annals of the 


country. But its interest is tame and tran- | 


sitory compared with that other epoch which 
is eternally associated with Grenville’s 
name ; the epoch at which he proposed his 
two famous Resolutions to tax the Ameri- 
can Colonies. While he was thus raising 
the popular spirit of England against 
the Government, and the popular spirit of 
the Colonists against England, he was dis- 
obliging the Sovereign by stinting him in 
matters most intimately affecting his dig- 
nity and comfort. On the spot where Buck- 
ingham Palace now stands, the Queen’s 
House then stood. The ground *which is 
covered by Grosvenor Palace and the pa- 
latial squares of Belgravia was marsh and 
swamp where sportsmen shot wild ducks. It 
was considered necessary for the privacy 
of the Palace to include some acres of this 
ground in the desmesnes. 20,000/. was the 
price demanded. But Grenville’s uncourtly 
parsimony forbade him to ask this small sum 
for the purpose ; a parsimony which has con- 
demned every succeeding Sovereign to the 
discomfort of inhabiting, and London to 
the discredit of possessing, a palace which 
ean be overlooked from the attics of 
a row of adjacent houses. It was not, we 
believe, any deliberate intention to cause 
discomfort to the Royal Family which in- 
duced Grenville to decline asking Parlia- 
ment for the requisite grant. Rather it was 
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a desire to exalt the House of Commons. to 
show its constitutional control over the pub- 
lic purse, in fact to exemplify its power over 
the Court in the same way as he wished to 
exemplify its power over the colonies by 
taxing America. On the constitutional 
right of the House of Commons to refuse a 

ant for buying grounds to improve the 
King’s palace, there could be as little doubt 
as there was on its constitutional right to 
tax the dependencies of the kingdom. But 
if Grenville could only have persuaded him- 
self that the highest political wisdom often 
consists in not pushing a constitutional right 
to its extreme point, how different would 
have been the present aspect of London and 
the present relations of England to America! 
On a subsequent occasion a severer wound 
was inflicted on the King’s feelings by the 
studied omission of his mother’s name from 
the Regency Bill. The omission was ulti- 
mately repaired, and Grenville assumed 
credit to himself for having repaired it ; 
but the King can hardly be ignorant or for- 
getful of the part he had played during the 
passage of the Bill through Parliament. The 
impression made on the King’s mind by the 
transaction — an impression the more pro- 
found in consequence of one of those men- 
tal attacks which he had lately suffered — 
no doubt led him to seek again to change 
his Ministry. The openness of his inten- 
tion brought upon him one of those insulting 
reprimands from the Duke of Bedford, 
which, however they may have been justi- 
fied at the time by the supposed influence 
of Lord Bute, would require some far great- 
er reason to justify them in our time. As a 
comment on this suspicion, it is as well to add 
that the attack on Bedford House by a mob 
of Spitalfield weavers, who were irritated by 
a sensible speech of the Duke’s against pro- 
tective duties, was devoutly believed by the 
geet Whig leaders to have been instigated 
y Lord Bute! The negotiation, however, 
which the King had entrusted to the Duke 
of Cumberland broke down through a mis- 
understanding or coolness between those 
two strange personages, Pitt and his broth- 
er-in-law Lord Temple ; whose wayward 
caprices and inconsistencies seem to typify 
the relations of other and inferior statesmen 
of that day, and to supersede in no small 
degree the necessity of explaining the dislo- 
cation of parties and administration by any 
systematic intrigues or adroit moncuvres 
of the King himself. But a ministry at once 
unpopular with the country and with the 
Court could not last, and eventually the 
Marquis of Rockingham undertook the task 
which Pitt had declined. About a year was 
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sufficient to overthrow a Cabinet which was 
tottering in its very commencement, but 
which deserves well of history for having 
succeeded in repealing the Stamp Act. 
Application was again made to Pitt, who 
this time condescended to afford his aid 
though unaccompanied by the co operation of 
Lord Temple. Pitt himself declined to take 
the ostensible post of First Minister, to 
which the Duke of Grafton was appointed ; 
but in lieu of that became Privy Beal, and, 
shortly after, Earl of Chatham. In this 
Ministry it was that Lord North first took 
office, and first brought himself under the 
favourable notice of the King. 

The history of the Duke of Grafton’s Ad- 
ministration is the history of the Duke of 
Grafton’s distresses and anxieties, caused by 
the discontent in America, the contests with 
Wilkes, the savage onslaughts of Junius, and, 
not least, the illnesses, caprices, and finall 
the opposition of Chatham. With clouds 
gathering in every part of the political ho- 
rizon, with London in a state of half-sedi- 
tion, with his own Chancellor and his late 
colleague speaking against him in the House 
of Lords, it is not surprising that a man of the 
Duke of Grafton’s luxurious and indolent hab- 
its should have preferred obscurity to pow- 
er. He had doubtless long desired to resign 
office ; and this desire received its final im- 
pulse when Charles Yorke, his new Chan- 
cellor, met with his mysterious and awful 
end. The Duke’s Administration broke up ; 
but not before it had, by Charles Town- 
send’s scheme of tea duties, undone all the 
good which the Rockingham Government 
nad affected by repealing the Stamp Act. 

Lord North assumed the post of Prime 
Minister in January, 1770. His was the 
seventh Ministry which the first ten years of 
the King’s reign saw. It was the stormiest 
and the gloomiest of the seven. When he be- 
came Premier, the exasperation of the Ame- 
rican Colonies had just been raised beyond 
its former height by the ill-judged resolution 
of Parliament, on the motion of the Duke of 
Bedford, to revive against the Colonists an 
obsolete statute of Henry VIII., and to 
bring over American prisoners for trial by 
the English courts. On the very day when 
he brought before Parliament the ministe- 
rial proposal for a duty on the importation of 
tea into America, occurred the first affray 
in which blood was shed between Ameri- 
can subjects and English soldiers at Bos- 
ton. The lull that succeeded in America 
was accompanied by commotions in Eng- 
land. The popularity and persecution of 
Wilkes were successfully arrayed against 





the Court and the Ministry. For the first 
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time in recent history, a Lord Mayor of 
London, at the head of a city deputation, 
answered his sovereign on the throne in 
terms of resentful remonstrance. When the 
storm lulled in England, it broke out afresh 
in America. First came the dismissal of 
Franklin from office, and the devotion of 
that keen and angry spirit to the revolu- 
tionary cause — then the Boston Tea Riots 
—then the fatal conflict at Lexington — 
then the battle of Bunker's Hill — then 
ineffectual attempts at reconciliation on 
either side — and then the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776. Next followed the 
aliance between France and America, the 
capitulation of Burgoyne, and an alternation 
of successes on either side, until the surren- 
der of Cornwallis rendered the prolongation 
of the struggle hopeless aud odious. The 
vicissitudes of failure and success which in- 
tervened between the capitulation of Bur- 
goyne and the capitulation of Cornwallis 
were not relieved by any brilliant events in 
the domestic administration of the country. 
During the greater part of Lord North’s 
Ministry, the Opposition in Parliament was 
angry, vehement, and eloquent, while out 
of Parliament many parts of the country, 
and especially the city of London, resound- | 
ed with murmurs, remonstrances, and com- 
plaints. The spirit which had been kindled 
by Beckford and fanned by Chatham was 
not extinguished. Public meetings were 
held in Westminster, in Yorkshire, and 
other places, to denounce the conduct of the 
Government. At last, when the news of 
Cornwallis’s surrender had been received, 
and the Opposition continued to repeat mo- 
tion after motion condemnatory of the prose- 
cution of the war, Lord North succeeded in 
persuading the King to accept his resigna- 
tion, and startled the House on the evening 
on which Lord Surrey was to bring forward a 
motion more stringent than any which pre- 
ceded it, by the announcement that his Ad- 
ministration was at an end. 

Tne character of the man who held the 
helm of the State during this troublous pe- 
riod is worthy of contemplation. There 
were many conditions which it was bound 
to fulfil, and in Lord North they were ful- 
filled. It was necessary that the Minister 
should command the respect of the House of 
Commons, while he conciliated the confi- 
dence of the King. The King had strug-. 
gled against the domination of the Gren- 
villes and the Bedfords. He longed for a 
Minister who would at least show deference 
to his rank, and consideration for his feel- 
ings. Such a Minister he found in Lord 
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in childhood, and acted with him in boyish 
theatricals. Mr. Massey says, ‘ The 
difficulty was to find any public man of 
character who would accept office on the 
King’s terms ; the first condition upon which 
every Minister had hitherto insisted being 
the expulsion of the King’s friends.’ It is 
likely enough that North put the influence 
of the King’s friends at its proper value, 
and knew that no personal relations be- 
tween the sovereign and any number of pri- 
vate individuals could outweigh the influ- 
ence of a Minister who was powerful in the 
House of Commons. And this second qual- 
ification North possessed amply. Perhaps 
no Minister has ever retained such large 
majorities in the face of so many and in- 
creasing failures. Mr. Massey goes on to 
say : — 


‘No creeping ambition actuated his conduct. 
When he enumerated his unpopular votes a3 a 
proof that he was not ambitious, I have no 
doubt that he spoke with perfect sincerity ; 
although it so happened that the very course 
which seemed to him to lead in an opposite di- 
rection was the one which conducted him to 
power. . . . He supported the King against the 
aristocracy ; the Parliament against the ~~ 
and the nation against the Colonies. ad 
Lord North shrunk from the post of danger, it 
is not likely that any other man could have 
been found to occupy it. The King must have 
given way.’ 


Assuming this portrait to be true, it only 
proves that Lord North must have possessed 
in an eminent degree the qualities which 
are required in a leader of the House of 
Commons. In a House in which Burke 
and Barré, Conway and Sir George Savile, 
were distinguished speakers, the Minister 
who could hold his own against so formida- 
ble a phalanx could have been no common 
debater. And all the accounts which we 
have received of that era represent him as 
powerful in debate, and a master of finan- 
cial details. With an easy and playful wit 
he combined a clear and forcible expression ; 
and he recommended both by a singular 
sweetness and placidity of temper. Often 
assailed in language which would not be 
tolerated in Parliament now-a-days, he al- 
ways replied without bitterness, and gener- 
ally with good-humoured banter. A _ per- 
sonal allusion of Burke serves at the same 
time to show the reckless license in which 
even the great parliamentary speakers of 
those days indulged, and the physical disad- 
vantages under which Lord North laboured. 
‘ The noble lord who spoke last, after ex- 
tending his right leg a full yard before his 
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left, rolling his flaming eyes and moving his 
ponderous frame, has at length opened his 
mouth.’ But the same great orator, in his 
letter to a ‘ Noble Lord,’ describes him in 
these terms: ‘ He was a man of admirable 
parts, of general knowledge, of a versatile 
understanding, fitted for every kind of 
business, of infinite wit and pleasantry, of a 
delightful temper, and with a mind most 
perfectly disinterested. His great defect 
was a want of firmness, which made him 
unable to resist the influence of those he 
loved ;’ though in defending their opinions 
he often encountered greater difficulties 
than he would have done in following his 
own. We shall see, in the course of this 
correspondence, how often he would cheer- 
fully have resigned office, had his feelings 
of friendship to the King permitted him. 
At the same time it is diffeult to see that a 
‘onge 4 essentially different from that which 
e pursued in respect to America would 
have been followed by any contemporary 
Minister, except Lord Rockingham; and 
Lord Rockingham’s views on this subject 
were not the views generally entertained 
by the nation. We may further add that 
Lord North was an elegant scholar of the 
Eton type and *emphatically a gentleman. 
And as the King, painfully impressed by 
his former experience, remarked, ‘It was 
no slight thing having to do business with a 
gentleman.’ 

Those who like to see a dramatic unity 
preserved throughout the relations of life, 
and those who love to see warm friendships 
perpetuated to the close of life, will be 
equally pained at the change which finally 
came over the mutual sentiments of the 
King and Lord North. While we read 
this correspondence, it seems impossible to 
believe that the time should ever come when 
the King and his Minister would be no 
longer friends. Yet that time did come, 
and came much sooner than either of the 
correspondents dreamed of. The Minister 
who had played the part of buffer between 
the Court and the Opposition, who had 
won majorities over to the side of the Court, 
and stood by the Court when they had 
dwindled to minorities, was himself to be- 
come a leader of Opposition, and a col- 
league both in Opposition and office with 
the man whose political principles and per- 
sonal character were peculiarly odious to 
the King. His namé was to be associated 
with a coalition which even the jax morality 
of those days deemed flagrantly dishonest, 
and with tactics which public opinion, then 
and since, has pronounced to be wholly un- 
worthy of him as a man and a statesman. 
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He was destined at a later period to act with 
men who abetted the Heir-Apparent’s un- 
constitutional projects on the throne, and 
encouraged the unseemly jests of his para- 
sites at its helpless occupant. It is not 
strange that the King should have felt deep- 
ly this bitter return for friendly intercourse 
and continued kindnesses; or that he should 
have spoken of Lord North as ‘ that ungrate- 
fulman.’ Chatham, indeed, had been treat- 
ed with great consideration, and had not re- 
turned it with the gratitude which the 
King thought due. But Chatham’s nature 
was arrogant, dictatorial, and ungracious. 
Besides, Chatham did not ever, like North — 


‘, . . bear the key of all his counsels, 
And know the very bottom of his soul ; 
And almost might have coined him into gold.’ 


In the ingratitude of Lord North the 
King experienced the ingratitude of an old 
and familiar friend; one who knew his 
every thought and wish. And to us this 
ingratitude seems inexplicable by any other 
assumption than that Lord North, with all 
his cleverness and good-nature, was wholly 
without sensibility. This is not an uncom- 
mon occurrence. Many of the people who 
pass through life with the character of being 
‘genial’ and ‘ good-tempered,’ owe their 
reputation —— to the fact that they are 
not sensitive and thin-skinned. A man 
who has a good digestion, strong nerves, 
a smiling face, and a constitutional insensi- 
bility to ridicule or invective, may be a man 
without tenderness, without scruples, and 
without gratitude ; but in the estimation of 
the world, he will pass for being a far ‘ bet- 
ter fellow’ than the man whose kindliness 
or scrupulousness is marred by a thin-skin- 
ned susceptibility to blame or reproof. 
Lord North’s nature was devoid of all pro- 
found emotion; probably, of all prafound 
convictions. It was this want of depth 
which made him equally forgetful of former 
slights and former kindnesses ; of old friends 
and old enemies; equally ready to help the 
King against Fox, and to coalesce with Fox 
against the King; to tolerate for years a 
servant who was perpetually giving him 
offence, and to ally himself with a faction 
which had for years been reviling and de- 
riding him. This is not a great character, 
but it is an eminently popular one; and, as 
in the case of Lord North, there are seasons 
when it may be very useful. 

We will now proceed to examine some of 
the letters which show in the strongest 
light the King’s personal qualities, political 
opinions, and estimate of his Minister. 
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We will begin with those letters in which 
the King gives expression to his affection 
for and confidence in his Minister. The 
first letter we shall quote relates to a matter 
of domestic interest which had caused the 
King great pain. His third brother, the 
Duke of Cumberland, a Prince of hand- 
some features but low stature, mean talents, 
and small acquirements, had crowned many 
amours by an intrigue with the Countess 
Grosvenor. An action was brought by her 
husband against her seducer, and the jury 
assessed the damages at 10,0001. The 
sequel of the Duke’s history was not calcu- 
lated to reconcile him tothe King. After a 
notorious intrigue with the young wife of a 
citizen who seems to have been rather 
gratified at the scandal, His Royal Highness 
married the widow of Mr. Christopher 
Hor‘on, a woman whose attractions, accord- 
ing to Walpole, consisted in her being ‘ ex- 
tremely pretty, well made, with the most 
amorous eyes in the world, and eyelashes a 

ard long.’ The other brother spoken of 
in the letter is the Duke of Gloucester, the 
second and once the best-loved brother of 
George LI. 





‘ Richmond Lodge, Nov. 5th, 1770. 


‘Lorp Nortu,— A subject of a most pri- 
vate and delicate kind obliges me to luse no 
time in acquainting you that my two brothers 
have this day applied to me on the difficulty 
which the felly of the youngest has drawn him 
into ; the affair is too publick for you to doubt 
but that it regards the lawsuit ; the time will 
expire this day sevennight, when he must pay 
the damages and other expenses attending it. 
He has taken no one step to raise the money, 
and now has applied to me as the only means 
by which he can obtain it, promising to repay 
it in a year and half; I therefore promised to 
write to you, though I saw great difficulty in 
your finding so large a sum as thirteen thou- 
sand pounds in so short a time; but their point- 
ing out to me that the prosecutor ney cer- 
tainly force the House, which would at this li- 
centious time occasion disagreeable reflections 
on the rest of his family as well as on him. I 
shall speak more fully to you on this subject 
on Wednesday, but the time is so short that I 
did [not] choose to delay opening this affair 
till then ; besides, I am not fond of taking per- 
sons on delicate affairs unprepared ; whatever 
can be done ought to be done; and I ought as 
little as possible to appear in so very improper 
a business. ‘Georce R.’ * 


The King’s personal solicitude for his 
Minister’s health appears in this : — 
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* Queen’s House, Feb. 24th, 1777. 
‘50 min. pt. 5 p.m. 
‘Lorp Nortu,—I am sorry to find your 
cold is encreased, and I strongly recommend 
ABSTINENCE and Water as the ablest and 
safest physicians.’ (Vol. ii. d. 55.) 


The anxiety of the King depicted in the 
following letter points to the wish to resign 
office, which Lord North had some time 
entertained and avowed to the King, in con- 
sequence of the success of the American 
arms and the conclusion of a treaty between 
the United States and France : — 


‘ Kew, May 26th, 1778. 

‘Lorp Nortu, — You cannot be surprised 
that the degree to which you have pressed to 
resign during the space of the last three months 
has given me much uneasiness, but it never 
made me harbour any thought to the disadvan- 
tage of your worth. Now you are allarmed 
least you have offended me, when there is not 
the least reason for it. As you have declared a 
resolution of continuing if I cannot make an 
arrangement to my satisfaction, this declaration 
of yours has thoroughly satisfied me, and I 
trust to be in a few days able to decide whether 
I can make a proper arrangement, or whether, 
agreeable to your present request, I shall think 
it best to continue ie in = present office : 
in either case you shall by deeds, not words, see 
that I have a real regard for you.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 
197, 198.) 


As the year went on, the parliamentary 
contest became more hot and violent, re- 
criminations between the adherents of the 
Ministry and the Opposition became more 
and more virulent. Lord North had to 
fight almost single-handed against Burke, 
Barré, and Savile. Burke’s motion on Eco- 
nomical Reform enlisted the support of 
many partisans of the Government. Dun- 
ning’s celebrated motion directed against 
the growth of the Crown’s influence had 
been affirmed by a majority of eighteen in 
a House of four hundred and forty-eight. 
A general resolution to rress vigorously for 
reform and retrenchment was displayed 
both within and without the House. But 
through want of unanimity or of honesty 
these majorities at last began to dwindle, 
and the Ministry regained temporary ascen- 
dancy. It was after one of these favour- 
able divisions that the King wrote the fol- 
lowing letter : — ; 


‘ Queen’s House, May 19th, 1780. 
‘15 min. pt. 8 a.m. 


‘Lorp Norra cannot doubt that I received 
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having been defeated in the several clauses that 
were before the Committee yesterday. 

‘But he cannot be surprised at the real sor- 
row occasioned by secing he persists in the idea 
that his health will not long permit him to re- 
main in his present situation. If I had the 
powers of corey | of Demosthenes, or the pen 
of an Addison, I could not say more on the 
subject than what I can convey in the follow- 
ing few lines: that I am conscious, if Lord 
North vill resolve with spirit to continue in 
his present employment, that with the assist- 
ance of anew Parliament I shall be able to 
keep the present constitution of this country 
in its pristine lustre; that there is no means of 
letting Lord North retire from taking the lead 
in the House of Commons that will not prob- 
ably end in evil; therefore till I see things 
change to a more favourable appearance I 
shall not think myself at liberty to consent to 
Lord North’s request. He must be the judge 
whether he can therefore honorably desert me, 
when infalable |sic] mischief must ensue.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 321.) 


In almost the very last letter addressed 
to Lord North as Prime Minister, the King 
thus unbosoms himself respecting the de- 
mands of Lord North's successor : — 


* Queen’s House, March 27th, 1782. 


‘Lorp Norra, — At last the fatal day has 
come which the misfortunes of the times and 
the sudden change of sentiments of the House 
of Commons have drove me to of changing 
the Ministry, and a more general removal of 
other persons than I believe ever was known 
before. I have to the last fought for individu- 
als, but the number I have saved, except my 
Bedchamber, is incredibly few. You would 
hardly believe that even the Duke of Montagu 
was strongly run at, but I declared that I would 
sooner let confusion follow than part with the 
governor of my sons and so unexceptionable a 
man: at last I have succeeded so that he and 
Ld. Ashburnham remain. . The effusion of my 
sorrows has made me say more than [ had in- 
tended, but I ever did and ever shall look on 
you as a friend, as well as a faithful servant.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 420.) 


It is clear that, though the King took an 
interest in the details of all public business 
and all official promotion, there was no one 
subject in which he felt so great an inter- 
est as in the dispensation of ecclesiastical 
preferment. We know with what intensity 
of purpose, at a later period of his life 
he fought against Pitt for the appoint- 
ment to the Primacy, and won the 
battle by promoting Bishop Manners Sut- 
ton, in preference to his Minister’s nominee, 
Bishop Tomline. In these volumes we see 
the same solicitude on behalf of those di- 
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vines who his Majesty thought would best 
become the episcopal or any other ecclesias- 
tical dignity. The King writes on appoitit- 
ing one clergyman to the Mastership of the 
Temple, and another to a Crown living : — 


‘ Queen’s Hotise, Feb. 1st, 1771. 


‘Lorp Nortu,—I have learnt from Lord 
Talbot that the Mr. Watts who is recommend- 
ed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London for the pulpit at the Temple 
is the person I imagined ; he is one of my chap- 
lains, a man of great abilities, and, from my 
knowledge of him, an excellent preacher; I 
therefore consent to his appointment, which 
you will direct to be prepared.’ (Vol. i. pp. 54, 
55.) 


* Queen’s House, March 4th, 1771. 
‘53 min. pt. 5 p.m. 


‘Lorp Norra, — Mr. Scott chusing to de- 
cline the living of Worplesden, I very readily 
consent to Mr. Fountayne’s obtaining it, and 
that the former may wait for the living of 
Simondsburn in Northumberland; you will 
therefore direct the warrant to be preferred 
{sic].’ (Vol. i. pp. 60, 61.) 


The following, on an Oxford professor-. 
ship, might be well remembered in days: 
when other claims than those founded on. 
special aptitude for the office are allowed 
to have weight : — 


* Queen’s House, March 10th, 1771. 


* Lorp Nortu, — Your account of Admiral’ 
Pye having yesterday carried the election at 
Rochester by so great a majority gives me 
much pleasure. I have also received your ae- 
knowledgment of the note I sent you, desiring 
you to consult the Chancellor of Oxford as to. 
the properest person for the vacant Professor- 
ship, because I think those offices, having been, 
instituted for promoting learning in the Uni- 
versities, ought not to be given by favour, but 
according to merit.’ (Vol. i. p. 63.) 


The following bear upon promotions on, 
and to the Bench : — 


* Queen’s House, November 29th, 1774. 
26 min. pt. 6 p.m. 


‘Lorp Nortrn,—I learnt from the chan-- 
cellor at the House of Lords this day that a 
clergyman quitted Bath on Sunday morning to 
solicit him for a living vacated by the death of 
the Bishop of Worcester on Saturday night ;. 
this I rather think is rather premature; but 
having since heard it pretty positively asserted 
that accounts are arrived this day from that 
place assuring he is dead, I trust. if. true you 
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will have heard it, in which case I desire you will 
acquaint the Bishop of Lichfield with his being 

romoted to the See of Worcester, and Dr. 

urd to that of Lichfield; the Bishop of 
Bangor is, I believe, now certainly dead, which 
will occasion a promotion that will certainly 
open a small bishoprick for the Dean of Can- 
terbury, who, having good preferments, can be 
contented with any that may be conferred on 
him.’ (Vol. i. p. 218.) 


‘Windsor, April 30th, 1781. 


‘It is not probable that the good Bishop of 
Winchester will live many hours : Lord-North 
will therefore, as soon as he hears of his death, 
acquaint the Bishop of Worcester of my ap- 
pointing him to the See of Winchester, and 
the Bishop of Litchtield to that of Worcester. 
Lord Hertford has already my directions to 
notify the Bishop of Litchfield as Clerk of the 
Closet the moment he shall find that the pre- 
sent possessor is no more. As to the various 
translations that this may occasion, I desire Ld. 
North will consult the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. IowneI think Dr. Horne ought to be 
the new Bishop; Dr. Graham ought to wait 
for either Bristol, Landaff, or Carlisle. If he 
can be told that he will have the first of those 
three that become vacant, he cannot fail of 
resting contented.’ (Vol. ii. p. 368.) 


The royal solicitude for the great school 
which flourished under the protection of 
Royalty is evinced by the following let- 
ter: — 

‘Windsor, Dec. 2nd, 1781. 
‘55 min. pt. 3 p.m. 


‘Lorp Norrtn, —I have this instant receiv- 
ed your letter. You will recollect that, when I 
told you that I thought the Provost of Eton 
was likely to die, I desired you would, when- 
ever that happened, recollect that I wished it 
might be given to the man whose literary tall- 
ents might make the appointment respectable. 
I cannot fairly look on Dr. Dampier as exactly 
answering that character ; besides, for a young 
man, he is greatly preferred. I would much 
rather give him a deanery than put him where 
the person pitched upon ought either to have 

ears or avowed tallents ; sure it would be very 
ard on Dr. Roberts. 

‘I shall therefore only consent to Dr. Davies 
for the vacant Cannonry [sic] of Windsor, 
and leave the rest open till you have reconsid- 
ered it, for Eton should not be bestowed by 
favour, but by merit.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 394, 395.) 


These citations prove that the indolence 
which had been imputed to the young son 
of Frederic Prince of Wales was corrected | 
in later years by the conscientiousness of 
the King and the responsibilities of his 

ition. In no station of life, perhaps, 





throughout his dominions, was there a man 
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who did harder work, and liked it better, 
than George III. It is possible enough 
that, as a lad under the leading strings of 
the Princess Dowager and Mr. Stone, he 
may have lounged and sauntered, because 
he had little to do except lounge and saun- 
ter. Noliterary habits had been cultivated 
in him, as we perceive by his marvellous 
spelling (which, however, was not a bit 
worse than that of many a fashionable gen- 
tleman and lady of his time), and probably 
all literary amusement was withheld from 
him. No object of interest was presented to 
attract his attention and employ his time. 
His example shows how erroneous it is 
to judge the character of the future 
man from the accidental habits of the 
boy. We are convinced that many a 
youth has been judged as harshly as 
Prince George, because, having nothing to 
occupy his mind or inspire him with energy, 
he appeared listless, indifferent, and lazy. 
In the case of George III., his preceptors 
were greatly to i for not having 
strengthened and expanded a mind, natar- 
ally quick, shrewd, and eager, by a disci- 
pline which would have corrected both his 
prejudices and his obstinacy. Despite 
this neglect, circumstances increased the 
native shrewdness and developed the latent 
energy of his disposition. 

We now turn to those letters which ex- 
hibit in the strongest light the King’s reso- 
lute opinions on the most important events 
of Lord North’s Administration, viz. the 
conflict with the City arising out of the 
dispute with Wilkes, and the conduct of 
the American War. There is no more 
curious retrospect in modern English his- 
tory than that of London in the early part 
of George IIL.’s reign as compared with the 
London of the present day. In those days 
the great merchants and bankers lived 
within a stone’s throw of the Exchange 
which had witnessed the origin of their 
fortunes. They did not dream of using the 
City only as a place of business to be visited 
for five or six hours in the daytime, and 
then abandoned for a West-end mansion or 
a suburban villa. All the energy, spirit, 
and independence which characterised the 
commercial leaders of the Metropolis were 
concentrated within the sound of Bow 
Bells. The Court of Aldermen, instead of 
recruiting its ranks from the retail dealers 
and tradesmen of Cornhill and Cheapside, 
enlisted into the Corporation merchants 
like Beckford who had property in the 
West Indies or country gentlemen like 
Wilkes. Such a class of men, combining 
opulence with intelligence and power, was 
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yen srt to very liberal views in politics. 
t regarded itself as deprived of its just 
litical influence. Some few of its mem- 
- had bought boroughs; but, as a class, 
it was not powerful in Parliament, was 
powerless in the counties, and was, of 
course, insignificant at Court: its Liberal- 
ism, therefore, was extreme. The City was 
for the first twenty years of George IIL’s 
reign the focus of opposition to the Court, 
and teemed with resentful remonstrances 
on occasions which — strange as it may 
sound to modern ears — provoked courtly 
addresses from Manchester and Birming- 
ham. “It is impossible,” writes the Kin 
(Letter 311), “to draw up a more dutifu 
and affectionate address than the one from 
the town of Manchester, which really gives 
me pleasure as it comes unsolicited.’ On 
the unfortunate dispute in which the House 
of Commons became entangled with the 
City about the arrest of one of its servants 
the King wrote thus warmly : — 


‘Queen’s House, March 17th, 1771. 


‘Lorp Nortu, — Though I sent Lord Hills- 
borough to you with my opinion, that, as the 
Lord Mayor has presumed to set the privilege 
of the House of Commons of ordering printers 


to be brought to the bar at nought, and even to | 


issue a warrant for committing the Messenger 
to the Compter for executing the duty of his 
office, the authority of the House of Commons 
is totally annihilated if it is not in an exempla- 
ry manner supported to-morrow by instantly 
committing the Lord Mayor and Alderman O1- 
iver to the Tower; as to Wilkes, he is below 
the notice of the House.’ (Vol. i. p. 64.) 


At the same time the following para- | 
graph shows the very sensible view the King | 


ad taken of the origin of the quarrel : — 


‘You know very well I was averse to med- 
dling with the printers, but now there is no re- 
tracting ; the honour of the Commons must be 
supported.’ (Vol. i. p. 64.) 


Again, when the question of ordering the 
Lord Mayor to attend in his place next 
night had given rise to one of the most ac- 
rimonious debates of the Session, and had 
been carried by the friends of privilege. the 
King shows how earnest his own feelings 
were in the following letter : — 


* Queen’s House, March 19th, 1771. 
*3 min. pt. 9 a.m. 


‘Lorp Nortu, — The conduct of the ma- 
jority seems to have been of that firm and dig- 
nified kind which becomes those that are on 
right ground. I am not surprized that the 
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whole House, except Alderman Sawbridge, Al- 
derman Oliver, and Sir Joseph Mawbey, joined 
in condemning the conduct of the Lord Mayor, 
and in asserting the privilege of the House, 
which, if not in an exemplary manner sup - 
ed on this occasion, must annihilate [sie] the 
House of Commons, and thus put an end to the 
most excellent form of Government which has 
been established in this kingdom. Go on with 
resolution, and this affair will be happily con- 
cluded. It occurs to me that the mode of com 
ducting the Lord Mayor ought to be well con- 
sidered, that no rescue may ensue. Might not 
the conducting him by water be the most pri- 
vate manner?’ (Vol. i. p. 65.) 


These protracted debates must have been 
very wearisome to the royal mind, which, 
doubtless, regarded such an effusion of 
words as a grave impediment to business, 
and saw its own way clearer. But even 
while his indignation at the insolence of the 
Lord Mayor made him impatient of any de- 
lay in punishing him, the King showed by 
the following letter that he had taken the 
full measure of another and more conspicu- 
ous agitator than Brass Crosby : — 





* Queen’s House, March 20th, 1771. 
| ‘55 min, pt. 9 a. m. 

| ‘Lorp Nortu, —I am sorry the business of 
|committing the Lord Mayor could not be con- 
| cluded last night, for every delay in a breach of 
| privilege of so enormous a kind seems to indi- 
| cate to the bystander a less attachment in the 
‘House of Commons to its own authority than 
every well-wisher can desire; besides, what- 
| ever time is given to the Lord Mayor is in 
| reality allowing consultation and plans of dis- 
| turbance to the factious. I owne I could have 
wished that Wilkes had not been ordered be- 
fore the House, for he must be in a jail the 
next term if not given new life by some pun- 
ishment inflicted on him, which will bring him 
new supplies; and I do not doubt he will hold 
such a language that will oblige some notice 
to be taken of him.’ (Vol. i. p. 66.) 


The Speaker, be it remembered, had 
thrice ordered Wilkes to attend; and, 
Wilkes had thrice refused to attend except 
in his own place asa Member. This con- 
tumacy the House, warned by past experi- 
ence, was too wise to visit with punishment, 
and ultimately allowed the order to drop. 
This, as the King justly surmised, must have 
been a sad cisappointment to Wilkes. 

We now proceed to cite those letters and 
paragraphs which illustrate the King’s san- 
guine obstinacy in continuing the struggle 
with the American Colonies. This corre- 
spondence abounds with them. The first 
letter which we shall quote was written 
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after the reception of the news that the peo- 
ple ot Boston had boarded the teaships of 
the East India Company in the harbour, 
had flung overboard their contents to the 
value of 18,000/., and had tarred and feath- 
ered several adherents of the Govern- 
ment : — 





‘ Queen’s House, Feb. 4th, 1774. 
‘46 min. pt. 6 p.m. 


‘Lorp Nortu, — Since you left me this day, 
Ihave seen Lieutenant-General Gage, who came 
to express his readiness, though so lately come 
from America, to return at a day’s notice, if the 
conduct of the Colonies should induce the di- 
recting cocrcive measures. His language was 
very consonant to his character of an honest 
determined man. He says they will be lyons, 
whilst we are lambs ; but, if we take the reso- 
lute part, they will undoubtedly prove very 
meek. He thinks the four regiments intended 
to relieve as many regiments in America, if 
sent to Boston, are sufficient to prevent any 
disturbance. I wish you would see him, and 
hear his ideas as to the mode of compelling 
Boston to submit to whatever may be thought 
necessary ; indeed, all men seem now to feel 
that the fatal compliance in 1766 has encour- 
aged the Americans annually to encrease in 
their pretensions to that thorough independency 
whivh one state has of another, but which is 
quite subversive of the obedience which a 
colony owes to its mother country.’ (Vol. i. p. 
164.) 


The fatal compliance in 1766 to which 
the King refers was the Repeal of the Stamp 
Act; an Act only so far faulty that it did not 
concede enough. Burke speaks of its en- 
actment as an event which caused more 
‘universal joy throughout the British do- 
minions than perhaps any other that can be 
remembered.” 

The next letter was written on a pro- 
posal made by General Gage that the Penal 
Acts against the Colonists should be repeal- 
ed. Mr. Donne quotes the following passage 
from Bancroft which testifies to the multi- 
plicity of the General’s difficulties and his 
expedients : — 


‘Gage (says Mr. Bancroft*), who came 
flushed with confidence in an easy victory, at 
the end of four months was careworn, dis- 
heartened, and appalled. With the forces un- 
der his command, he hoped for no more than to 
pass the winter unmolested. At one moment, 
a@ suspension of the Penal Acts was his favourite 
advice, which the King ridiculed as senseless ; 
at the next he demanded an army of twenty 
thousand men, to be composed of Canadian 
recruits, Indians, and hirelings from the conti- 


* Bancroft, Hist. of U.S., vol. vi. p. 70. 
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nent of Europe ; again, he would bring the 
Americans to terms by casting them off as fel- 
low-subjects, and not suffering even a boat to 
go in or out of their harbours. Out of Boston 
his power was at an end.’ 


On these proposals the King writes 
thus : — 


‘ Queen’s House, November 19th, 1774. 
‘17 min. pt. 3 p.m. 

‘Lorp Nortu, — I return the private letters 
received from Lieut.-General Gage; his idea 
of suspending the Acts appears to me the most 
absurd that can be suggested. The people 
are ripe for mischief, upon which the mother- 
country adopts suspending the measures she 
has thought necessary: this must suggest to 
the Colonies a fear that alone prompts them to 
their present violence ; we must either master 
them or totally leave them to themselves and 
treat them as aliens. I do not by this mean to 
insinuate that I am for advice [sic] [advising] 
new measures ; but Iam for supporting those 
| already undertaken.’ (Vol. i. p. 216.) 


Again: when he had received an intima- 
tion that the famous ‘ Olive-branch ’ mission 
was contemplated by the Colonists his opin- 
ions find expresion in these terms : — 


‘ Queen’s House, February 15th, 1775. 
‘6 min. pt. 10 a.m. 


‘Lorp Nort, —I take this method of re- 
turning the secret letter from Maryland. The 
author seems to be a spirited man, and well 
adapted to the difficulties he may meet with; 
but where vio'ence is with resolution repelled it 
commonly yields, and I owne, though a thor- 
ough friend to ‘holding out the olive-branch, I 
have not the smallest doubt that, if it does not 
succeed, that when once vigorous measures ap- 
pear to be the only means left of bringing the 
Americans to a due submission to the mother 
country, that the Colonies will submit.’ (Vol. 
i. p. 229.) 


When the struggle had become more ob- 
stinate and more desperate the King’s aver- 
sion to the dismemberment of the empire 
found expression in the following not very 
elegantly a or accurately spelt but 
pertectly intelligible sentence : — 


‘If Lord North can see with the same degree 
of enthusiasm I do the beauty, excellence, 
and perfection of the British constitution as by 
law established, and consider that, if anv one 
branch of the empire is alowed [sic] to cast off 
its dependency, that the others will infalably 
[sic] follow the example, that consequently, 
though an arduous struggle, that is worth going 
through any difficulty to preserve to latest pos- 








terity what the wisdom of our ancestors have 
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carefully transmitted to us, he will not allow us 
despondency to find a place in his breast, but 
resolve not merely out of duty to fill his post, 
but will resolve with vigour to meet every obsta- 
cle that may arise, he shall meet with most cor- 
dial support from me; but the times require 
vigour, or the state will be ruined.’ (Vol. ii. 
pp- 215, 216.) 


After France and Spain had openly 
allied themselves with the insurgent Colo- 
nies, the King,in answer to one of Lord 
North’s many suggestions of a change of 
Ministry, wrote thus : —‘ Before I will ever 
hear of any man’s readiness to come into | 
office, I will expect to see it signed under ; 
his hand that he is resolved to keep the: 
empire entire, and that no troops shall be ; 
consequently withdrawn from thence, nor ; 
independence ever allowed.’ In 1781 only | 
a few months before Cornwallis’s capitula- 
tion, he thus comments on Fox’s motion for 
a committee to consider the American 
War :— 





* Windsor, June 13th, 1781, 
*25 min, pt. 7 a. m. 

‘It is difficult to express which appears more 
strongly, the manly fortitude of the great ma- 
jority last night in rejecting the hackneyed 
question of a Committee for considering the 
American war, or the impudence of the minor- 
ity in again bringing it forward ; for whoever 
the most ardently wishes for peace must feel 
that every repetition of this question in Parlia- 
ment only makes the rebels and the Bourbon 
family more desirous of continuing the war, 
from the hopes of tiring out this country. We 
have it not at this hour in our power to make 
peace ; it is by steadiness and exertions that 
we are to get into a situation to effect it; and 
with the assistance of Divine Providence I am 
confident we shall soon find our enemies forced 
to look for that blessing. Among our many 
misfortunes I feel one satisfaction —that we 
have but one line to follow; therefore, at least, 
diffidence and perplexity cannot attend us ; and 
we have the greatest objects to make us zealous 
in our pursuit, for we are contending for our 
whole consequence, whether we are to rank 
among the great Powers of Europe, or be re- 
duced to one of the least considerable. He 
that is not stimulated by this consideration does 
noi deserve to be a member of this community.’ 
(Vol. ii. pp. 376, 377.) 


Even two months later, he says: ‘ Should 
France not supply America amply, I think 
it has the appearance that this long contest 
will end as it ought, by the Colonies return- 
ing to the mother country; and I confess 
I will never put my hands to any other 
conclusion of this business.’ Lastly, when 


| hour 





Cornwallis was hemmed in by the American 
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troops and their allies, without the means 
of extrication, without provisions, without 
hope, the King did not despair. Every one 
in England — and no one more clearly than 
Lord North — saw the coming blow. The 
King alone did not or.would not see it. To 
him, indeed, faith was the evidence of thin 
unseen. When all upon the western hori- 
zon was to others but one huge cloud charg- 
ed with gloom and storm, to the King alone 
it presented a silver lining of light and 
hope. Even when Cornwallis had capitu- 
lated and success had crowned the arms of 
the insurgents, the King, still ignorant of 
the event, wrote thus to Lord North: — 


* Windsor, November 3rd, 1781. 
54 min. pt. 11 p.m. 


‘Lorp Nortx will be naturally curious to 
know what news has been brought this day by 
Lieut.-Col. Conway. Ihave within this half- 
seen him, and as far as I have been able 
as yet to col ect from him, that, having had Sir 
Henry Clinton’s leave to come to England when 
the campaign was supposed to be at an end, 
and being better able, from having later left 
that province, than any one at New York, to 
state the situation of Ld. Cornwallis, Sir Henry 
had judged it right still to send him with his 
dispatches. His opinion seems to be that Ld. 
Cornwallis will certainly leave the Chesapeak 
and return to Charles Town after having beat 
La Fayette, and that both these are likely 
events ; that before he sailed a report of this 
had arrived from Philadelphia ; on the whole, 
he supposes we shall in very few days bear from 
Ld. Cornwallis, and he trusts Sir Henry Clinton 
will soon have somewhat to communicate. 
This I owne gives me satisfaction. With such 
excellent troops, if such an event can be. effect- 
ed, I think success must ensue. I feel the just- 
ness of our cause ; I put the greatest confidence 
in [the] valour of both navy and army, and, 
above all, in the assistance of Divine Provi- 
dence. The moment is certainly anxious ; the 
dye is now cast whether this shall [contiaue ?] 
a great empire or the least dignified of the Eu- 
ropean States. The object is certainly worth 
struggling for, and I trust the nation is equally 
determined with myself to meet the conclusion 
with firmness.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 386, 387.) 


We have now quoted abundantly from 
this very interesting correspondence, which 
derives additional value from the care be- 
stowed by its conscientious editor Mr. 
Donne, And what is the impression which 
it leaves on our minds respecting the King’s 
character and capacity ? On the whole, it 
is, we think, not an unfavourable impres- 
sion. But it is more favourable to him as a 
man thanasa King, certainly as a constitu- 
tional King. Firmness hardened into invinci- 
ble obstinacy, a love of authority and control, 
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which, could it have been fully gratified, 
would have left very little room for the ac- 
tion of Parliament ; and an habitual prejudice 
against individual statesmen which is in- 
compatible with the principles of a limited 
monarchy. Had Géorge III. been born 
heir to aglate sovereignty, his reign would 
have been one of the luckiest accidents pos- 
sible for his subjects. He had certain qual- 
ities which win for absolute monarchs the 
loyalty of their people and the devotion of 
their personal adherents. His theory of 

vernment somewhat resembled that of 
the governor of a crown colony, assisted but 
not controlled, by his council. As it was, 
George III. was after 1790 extremely pop- 
ular with the bulk of the English’ people, 
who knew nothing of his relations towards 
the leaders of political parties, and cared 
little for the punctilios of constitutional gov- 
ernment. To the traders and bankers out- 
side the circle of metropolitan agitation — 
to the squirearchy in the country, to the 
middle-class inhabitants of provincial towns 
— above all, to the clergy and the yeoman- 
ry, it was a matter of supreme indifference 
that their King was suspected of intriguing 
to oust George Grenville, or of circumvent- 
ing Lord Rockingham, or of conspiring to 
make the Great Commoner unpopular, or 
holding in reserve a corps of devoted official 
Janizaries prepared to upset his recognised 
Ministers. To some of them the worst of 
these suspicions appeared — and we think, 
justly appeared — to be destitute of founda- 
tion. To the majority they appeared utterly 
unimportant. They saw in the King a man 
who practised the virtues which they them- 
selves most admired, and reflected the prej- 
udices by which they themselves were main- 
ly actuated. He was temperate, he was 
frugal, he was industrious, he was devout, 
he was courageous, he was affectionate. 
Did not the King work harder at public 
business than the generality of merchants 
worked at their own ?.Was not his dinner 
the model of a gentleman-farmer’s family 
dinner? Did-not the King ridetabout the 
country without pomp, and talk to yeomen 
and farmers like the good ‘ farmer George’ 
that he was ? Did he not keep his accounts 
with marvellous minuteness ? Did he not 
date each of his letters with a methodical 
precision and particularity unrivalled by 
scriveners, bankers, and lawyers ? ain, 
had not they seen him on the day of his 
coronation, unadvised by precedent or 
ccunsel, himself doff the Royal Crown that 
he might with becoming humility partake of 
the Holy Communion? They knew too 
how, on ascending the throne, he had re- 
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buked a courtly preacher for a too adulatory 
sermon, and how he had written to Most 
Reverend Prelates to express his disappro- 
bation of the secular festivities which had 
violated the traditional sanctity of episco- 
_ palaces. At a period later than that of 
ord North’s Ministry good and thoughtful 
persons were melted into tears at the spec- 
tacle of the aged monarch going to the 
great metropolitan cathedral to return hum- 
ble thanks to the Almighty for His goodness 
in restoring him from the dread darkness 
of a malady worse than death, to life, reason, 
and health. They knew too that on occa- 
sions which made Ministers and Privy Coun- 
cillors mute through fear, the King alone 
had breathed courage into the cowed and 
hesitating circle. It was to his promptitude 
and spirit that London owed its rescue from 
the anarchy, at once shameful and terrible, 
with which the grotesque fanaticism of Lord 
G. Gordon had afflicted it. It was the King 
who took down on the spot Wedderburn’s 
— that the troops might be legally em- 
ployed: it was the King who ordered them 
to be called out: it was the King who de- 
clared his readiness to lead them. When 
an angry mob pelted the royal carriage on 
its way to Westminster, and his courtiers 
turned pale at the rude assault, the King 
alone was calm and undismayed ; when fired 
at in the theatre, he alone of the royal par- 
ty retained his composure. It was in no 
vaunting spirit of fictitious bravery, then, 
that the King had written in 1775, when 
incendiary hand-bills were circulated about 
the streets of London to prevent the meet- 
ing of Parliament: ‘These hand-bills are 
certainly spread to cause terror: that they 
may in the timid Duke (sc. of Grafton) I 
saw yesterday ; but I thank God I am not 
of that make. I know what my duty to my 
country makes me undertake, and threats 
cannot prevent me from doing that to the 
fullest extent.’ Indeed, next to gambling 
and debauchery he seems to have had the 
most utter aversion to cowardice. He is 
never tired of sneering at the pusillanimity 
which made the Duke of Grafton desert him, 
and contrasting it with the courage shown 
by Lord North in confronting the dangers 
and responsibilities of office. If his courage 
and firmness degenerated into an obstinacy 
which resisted the eloquence of reasoning 
and the logic of facts, a few brilliant states- 
men or profound philosophers might deride 
a stubborn temper which the King shared 
with half the ploughboys and carters in his 
kingdom; but the great majority of the na- 
tion was proud to think that the Kin g had the 
fortitude to maintain opinions which were 
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common to themselves and their soyereign. 
Indeed, as we observed many years ago in 
reviewing the Memoirs of Lord Sidmouth, 
the prejudices of George III. were the prej- 
udices of almost all contemporary English- 
men. Did the King set his face steadily 
against conciliation with America? his ob- 
stinacy -“ reflected the obstinacy of the 
country. His bigotry towards the Ameri- 
can Colonists was no more peculiar to him- 
self than was his bigotry ata later period 
towards the Roman Catholics. In either 
case he was only a more vehement partisan 
of a party which included three-fourths of 
the educated and wealthy classes. Burke 
so early as the year 1774 writes in this strain 
to Lord Rockingham : * Even those who are 
most likely to be overwhelmed by any real 
American confusion are among the most 
supine. The character of the Ministr 

either produces or perfectly coincides wit 

the disposition of the public.’ Even John 
Wesley indited a lecture to the Colonists on 
the wickedness of their insurrection, and 
concluded with these words: ‘ Our sins 
never willbe removed until we fear God 
and honour the King.’ We have already 
quoted passages more than enough to show 
the King’s obdurate pertinacity on this sub- 
ject. Judging as we do after the event, we 
are ready to pile epithets of condemnation 
on an obstinacy which only made the final 
concession more abject and humiliating. 
A better knowledge also of the geographi- 
cal conditions of the country has convinced 
us that, even had we succeeded in the im- 
mediate object of the war, we could not 
have succeeded in the permanent govern- 
ment of a country so vast, so distant, and so 
accessible to all the vagrant populations of 
the earth, as all North America. But if we 
try to place ourselves in the position of 
Englishmen living in the year 1775, we may 
find reason to acquit the King of that blind 
and stupid insensibility which is so unjustly 
laid to his exclusive charge, on every point 
save one. It was not more unnatural for 
an English monarch in those days to desire 
to maintain the integrity of his kingdom 
than it was for the President of the Ameri- 
can Republic in our time to desire to main- 
tain the integrity of the Union. Nor did 
the conflict seem dangerous. At the be- 
ginning of the contest, few people could 
reasonably have doubted that Great Britain 
must prevail. Not only were the resources 
of the Colonies so small, but their councils 
were so distracted, and their jealousies so 
rife, that a vigorous and well-concerted 
strategy must have rendered their harmoni- 
ous action impossible, and have paralysed 
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their first efforts. Even after Burgoyne’s 
miserable surrender, the Revolutionary 
Councils were divided by fear or faction, 
while their armies were weakened by apa- 
thy, by privation, by irregular — of 
food and more irregular supplies of money. 
Ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-paid, in many cases’ 
forced by leaders of whom they knew little 
into a service for which they cared less, the 
soldiers of the insurgent army might have 
often been cut up or hemmed in by com- 
manders who combined activity and intelli- 
gence with professional knowledge. Only 
within the year which preceded the final 
disaster at York Town, the capture of 
Charlestown had nearly brought back the 
Carolinas to their loyal subjection. In the 
very year which witnessed the surrender of 
Cornwallis, Washington had been sorely 
tried by the wide-spread discontent of most 
of his troops, and by the open mutiny of 
others. Had we possessed a general of ac- 
knowledged and commanding ability, the 
Colonists might even then have been sub- 
dued. But it was the misfortune of Eng- 
land to have no commander equal to the 
emergencies of this war. Well has Lord 
Stanhope written : ‘It was the bane of Eng- 
land, not merely on this occasion but 
throughout the whole early part of this war, 
to have for chiefs men brave indeed and 
honourable, skilled in the details of the ser- 
vice, but in genius fitter only for a second © 
place, not gifted by nature with that ener; 
and firmness essential for a chief command.’ 
Clinton and Cornwallis were superior to 
Burgoyne and Gage; but Clinton and 
Cornwallis had a private feud of their own, 
and were to have fought a duel on the ter- 
mination of the campaign. Had Clive had 
the conduct of the war, he would have prob- 
ably conducted it toa different issue. Ac- 
customed to incorporate foreign and barba- 
rous races with English troops, he might 
have infused into the dull and listless levies 
of Hessian mercenaries some of that fire and 
spirit which he had breathed into his Se- 
poy followers on the plain of Plassy. But 
at an early stage of the war Clive had in a 
paroxysm of madness put an end to his own 
life. ‘The conduct of the war was therefore 
left to the Howes, the Clintons, and the 
Burgoynes. The blindness of the King 
showed itself not in his original estimate of 
the probability of suecess, but in his con- 
tinuing to retain the same opinion, when 
he sent such men as the English generals of 
the day to contend against such a man as 
Washington. In holding to this view, he 
he must in 1781 have shown himself except- 
ionally obstinate and sanguine. And we 
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cannot help regarding this obstinate hope 
and its mournful disappointment as the indi- 
cations of a Nemesis which visited the King 
for his treatment of Lord Chatham. When 
we trace the misfortunes of this epoch of his 
reign we cannot but share in the regret 
which the City of London so often expressed 
at the time, that Lord Chatham was not at 
the head of the Government. He certainly 
was the only Minister able either to conquer 
or conciliate America. His name was loved 
and respected in America. The heads of 
the Revolutionary party looked up to him 
and would have been persuaded by his rea- 
soning to effect a reconciliation, while it was 
yet possible. If a compromise had been 

roved to be impossible, the country would 

ave profited by the genius of the greatest 
War Minister that it ever possessed. The 
Minister who had made loyal soldiers of the 
Jacobite clans, who had fostered the military 
genius of Wolfe and of Clive, who had smit- 
ten the House of Bourbon in its pride — 
the same Minister might have averted defeat 
and re-established the supremacy of Eng- 
landin America. True it is that in the last 


Ministry in which he had taken part, the 
symptoms of the mysterious malady which 
afflicted his latter years had developed them- 
selves with increased frequency and severity. 
His irresolution, his waywardness, his isola- 


tion from his colleagues, his strange irrita- 
bility and his stranger silence, had driven 
the poor Duke of Grafton to despair. Still 
the force and fire which he threw into the 
debates in which he spoke during the last 
years of his Opposition, demonstrated that 
he still retained more than sparks of the en- 
ergy by which he had not only saved but 
exalted his country. Whether his mind 
could then have born the continuous strain 
of official and parliamentary labour, and 
whether in the later passages of the conflict 
with the Colonies he could have secured an 
honourable compromise, is doubtful. But 
had he been retained in office by the King, 
and succeeded in keeping his Administra- 
tion together, his position would have in- 
spired confidence ; and-Lord North himself 
would gladly have made way for him. The 
King, however, dreaded the return of that 
dominating and dictatorial Minister. At 
the beginning of 1778 he writes : I solemnly 
declare nothing shall ‘bring me to treat 
personally with Lord Chatham,’ that perfid- 
ious man, as he styles him in the same let- 
ter. Whatever might, or might not, have 
then been the success of Chatham as Minis- 
ter, his rejection was mainly due to the per- 
sonal prejudices of the King, assisted by 
Chatham’s own inability to remain long 
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united to any section of political parties. 
This obstinacy was highly censurable in the 
sovereign of a limited monarchy, but, as we 
have said before, it reflected rather than re- 
| sisted the general feeling of the King’s sub- 
jects. 
Apart from these personal qualities of 
courage, industry, punctuality, and devo- 
| tional feelings, which gave a character to 
|the public, conduct of George III., there 
| were incidents in his private life which 
| awakened the affectionate sympathy of his 
| people. The romantic love passage in his 
| youth with the beautiful Quakeress, Han- 
| nah Lightfoot, was, we are inclined to 
think, an idle invention,* but his ardent at- 
| tachment to Lady Sarah Lennox, proved 
| that he had a warm and susceptible heart ; 
as the restraint which he imposed upon his 
inclinations, and the decorous tenor of his 
married life, proved that his sense of duty 
was stronger than his passions. While dis- 
soluteness prevailed in almost every for- 
eign Court, and profligacy reigned una- 
bashed in the fashionable circles of London, 
homely and sober Englishmen reflected 
with pride that the family which was the 
urest in morals was also the highest in rank. 
he King’s domestic character rallied the 
enthusiastic loyalty of the people round the 
throne in the darkest times. Whether 
Wilkes scattered his seditious scurrilities 
among the dregs of the London rabble, or 
Beckford at the head of the City Corpora- 
tion insulted the Sovereign on his throne, 
or men’s minds were dismayed by the dou- 
ble horror of foreign war and intestine muti- 
ny, the King’s name was a tower of strength 
to thousands. Nor was it only a recogni- 
tion of the King’s morality and piety that 
elicited a loyalty as yapturous as that which 
had welcomed the second Stuart back, and 
far more lasting. The people knew that 
their King had borne sorrows and sufferings, 
such as seldom fall to the lot of men in a 
private station. The galling insinuations 
against his mother, made doubly galling by 
the malignant asperity of faction, had plant- 
ed a wound which time perhaps never 
healed. He had been hurt by the marriage 
of one brother, and pained by the profligacy 





* Mr. Donne and Mr. Jesse have both treated 
this ridiculous story more seriously than it deserves. 
Mr. Thomas has recently shown in a pamphlet re- 
published from ‘Notes and Queries’ that the pre- 
tended narrative is a tissue of improbabilities and 
contradictions, and that no trace of evidence in sup- 
age of it can be found of earlier date than a paper 

n the* Monthly Magazine’ for April, 1821. There 
is great reason to believe that this story emanated 
from the authors of the Wilmot-Serres forgeries, 
and that it is about as true and authentic as the le- 
gitimacy of the notorious Princess Olive. 

‘ 











FISH STREAMS. 


One sister had made a misera- 


of another. 
’ ‘ble marriage and met a painful death. An- 
other was hunted from her home by the ar- 


mies of Napoleon. Then came that terrible 
disease, that clouding of the reason — that 
degradation of the man and the monarch to 
the condition of a chained animal, the sport 
of brutal keepers, and, worse than that, the 
sport of graceless sons and their miserable 

arasites — and lastly, that utter eclipse of 
Fiaht, sense, and mind, which, more awful 
than death, presaged the slow approach of 
death. 

When, after years of painful and unpar- 
alleled exertion, after sacrificing thousands of 
lives and millions of treasure, England wel- 
comed to her capital the sovereigns to whose 
emancipation and victories she had mainl 
contributed — when the shouting multi- 
tudes hailed as the most illustrious figure in 
that brilliant company their own great 
chieftain, whose courage and energy had re- 
deemed the honour of the English arms and 
the liberties of European states — when an- 
thems of grateful triumph pealed in solemn 
temples and festive halls—then did the 
minds of many turn from the dazzling pa- 
geantry and echoing clamours of this un- 
wonted jubilee to the dark chamber of the 
palace, wherein paced the lonely King, old, 
sightless, and mindless, or with only so much 
flickering reason left as to know its own nor- 
mal eclipse. Few pictures ean be ima- 
gined more affecting than an incident which 
occurred in that time of dreary seclusion. 
One day, the Prince of Wales coming to 
the room in which his father was confined, 
stood at the door and, listening, overheard 
the old man declaiming the plaintive lines 
of Milton, — 


© Oh dark, dark, dark! Amid the blaze of noon 
Irrevocably dark! Total eclipse 
Without all hope of day ! 
O first-created beam! and Thou Great Word, 
“Let there be light!” and light was over all, 
Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree ?’ 


When his people saw and thought of these 
dread sufferings — when they remembered 
what he who bore them had gone through 
— how nobly and courageously he had dis- 
charged the duties of his station according 
to his own imperfect view of them — how he 
had worked harder than most of his Minis- 
ters, and hoped more confidently than most 
of his people, and, in the tension of political 
strife, had demeaned himself towards his 
humbler subjects with all the simplicity of a 
frank and kindly man —is it wonderful 
that among all classes and all sects, a loyal 
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prayer went up for the restoration of the 
aged monarch, and that from the meeting- 
house and the synagogue unstudied sup it 
cations arose, before the prelates of the Es. 
tablished Church had decided in what terms 
to invoke Heaven on behalf of the blind and 
afflicted King? It is not for us to heap un- 
due eulogy on the memory of George III. 
We consider some of his political errors to 
have been most grave, and his theory of 
kingly government pernicious. But we 
cannot now, at the interval of nearly fifty 
years, blind ourselves to the solid virtues 
which won for him, at the close of his life, a 
more profound sympathy and more loyal 
love, than were ever earned by English 
King before, or by any English monarch, 
except Elisabeth alone. 


Fisu Streams. — In illustration of the sub- 
ject broached by the Report ef the Fishery 
Commissioners, an extract of which appears in 
the Atheneum of August the 17th, I would beg 
to draw rttention to the fact that a cheap and 
inexpensive machine exists for detaining the 
residum which passes with the water from paper- 
mills ; this machine is extensively used by the 
Messrs. Cowan in Scotland, and elsewhere also. 
It possesses the advantages of providing a per- 
fectly limpid and clear water useful in itself for 
washing papers, and the residuum is a pulp, 
which, if I am right, when mixed with other 
pulp in the mill, results in the production of 
note-paper; at any rate, I am sure that this 
resultancy of foul water is reconvertable into 
paper. This machine, which is only known to 
me as Needham and Kite’s patent, has been 
presented to the Rivers Pollution Commission- 
ers, and tried with success at Huddersfield on 
the dye-waters. It remains to be seen what 
their judgment may be, and whether it will be 
enacted that the use of some such press shall be 
made imperative on our manufacturers ; but I 
have been told that its operation on the water 
from paper-mills was completely satisfactory. 
At Huddersfield, this machine produced a veri- 
fication that was unexpected — by me at any 
rate —in operating on the black dye-water. 
Much oxide of iron was extracted ; this proved 
to be one of the ingredients in the black dye, 
and from the fugitive characters of the other 
adjuncts to that production, there became recog- 
nizable at once the truth of the description, “ of 
a rusty suit of black.” I am quite sure that 
either this or some other such invention will be 
found to impart a very different character to 
our rivers, and assist in the most material man- 
ner in rendering them fit receptacles of animal 
life. — J. C. G. in Atheneum. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
OLD FRIENDS ON THE GREEN. 


Tom Sep ry saw the Etherage girls on 
the Green, and instead of assisting as he had 
intended, at the great doings in the town, 
he walked over to have a talk with them. 

People who know Cardyllian remember 
the two seats, partly stone, partly wood, 
which are placed on the Green, near the 
margin of the sea — seats without backs — 
on which you can sit with equal comfort, 
facing the water and the distant mountains? 
or the white-fronted town and old Castle of 
Cardyllian. Looking towards this latter 
prospect, the ladies sat, interested, no 
doubt, though they preferred a distant view, 
in the unusual bustle of the quiet old place. 

On one of these seats sat Charity and 
Agnes, and as he approached, smiling, up 
got Charity and walked some steps towards 
him; looking kindly, but not smiling, for 
that was not her wont, and with her thin 
— in dog-skin glove, extended to greet 

im. 

“ How are you, Thomas Sedley ? when 
did you come ?” asked Miss Charity, much 
gladder to see him than she appeared. 

“ T arrived this morning; you're all well, 
I hope;” he was looking at Agnes, and 
would have got away from Miss Charity, but 
that she held him still by the hand. 

* All very well, thank you, except Agnes. 
I don’t think she’s very well. I have ever 
so much to tell you when you and I have a 
quiet opportunity, but not now,” — she was 
speaking in a low tone ; — “and now goand 
ask Agnes how she is.” 

So A did. She smiled a little languidly he 
thought, and was not looking very strong, 
but prettier than ever — so very pretty ! 
She blushed too, very brilliantly, as he ap- 
proached ; it would have been very flatter- 
ing had he not seen Cleve Verney walkin 
quickly over the Green toward the Ether- 

e group. For whom was the blush? 

wo gentlemen had fired simultaneously. 

“ Your bird ? I rather think my bird ? — 
isn’t it ? ” 

Now Tom Sedley did not think the bird 
his, and he felt, somehow, strangely vexed. 
And he got through his greeting uncomfor- 
tably ; his mind was away with Cleve Ver- 
ney, who was drawing quickly near. 

“ Oh! Mr. Verney, what a time it is 
since we saw you last!” exclaimed emphatic 
Miss Charity ; “I really began to think 
you'd never come.” 

“ Very good of you, Miss Etherage, to 
to think about me.” 
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“ And you never gave me your eubscrip- 

tion for our poor old woman, last winter !” 
“Oh! my subscription? I'll give it 

now — what was it to be — a pound ? ” 

“No, you promised only ten shillings, 
but it ought to be a pound. I think less 
would be shameful.” 

“‘ Then, Miss Agnes, shall it be a pound ?” 
he said, turning to her with a laugh — with 
his fingers in his purse, “ whatever you 
say I'll do.” 

“ Agnes —of course, a pound,” said 
Charity, in her nursery style of admoni- 
tion. 

“ Charity says it must be a pound,” an- 
swered Agnes. 

“ And you say so?” 

“ Of course, I must.” 

“Then a pound it is — and mind,” he 
added, laughing, and turning to Miss Char- 
ity with the coin in his fingers, “ I’m to fig- 
ure in your book of benefactors — your 

olden book of saints, or martyrs, rather ; 
but you need not put down my name, only 
‘The old woman’s friend,’ or ‘ A lover of 
flannel,’ or ‘ A promoter of petticoats,’ or any 
other benevolent alias you think becom- 
ing.” 

“« « The old woman’s friend ’ will do very 
nicely,” said Charity gravely. “ Thank 
you, Mr. Verney, and we were so glad to 
hear that your uncle has succeeded at last 
to the peerage. He can be of such use — 
you really would be — he and you both, Mr. 
Verney — quite amazed and astounded, if 
you knew how much poverty is in this 
town.” 

“It’s well he does not know just now, for 
he wants all his wits about him. This is a 
critical occasion, you know, and the town 
expects great thing from a practised orator. 
I’ve stolen away, just for five minutes, to ask 
you the news. e are at Ware, fora few 
days, only two or three friends with us. 
They came across in my boat to-day. .We 
are going to set all the tradespeople on 
earth loose upon the house in a few days. It 
is to be done in an incredibly short time ; 
and my uncle is talking of getting down 
some of his old lady relations to act chap- 
eron, and we hope to have you all over 
there. You knowit’s all made up, that lit- 
tle coldness between my uncle and your fa- 
ther. I’m so glad! Your father wrote him 
such a nice note to-day, explaining his ab- 
sence — he never goes into a crowd he says 
— and Lord Verney wrote him a line to say 
if he would allow him he would go up to 
Hazleden to pay his respects this after- 
noon.” 

This move was a suggestion of Mr. Lar- 
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kin’s, who was pretty well up in election 
strategy. 

« T’ve ascertained, my lord, he’s good for a 
hundred and thirty-seven votes in the coun- 
ty, and your lordship has managed him with 
such consummate tact that a very little more 
will, with the Divine blessing induce the 
happiest, and I may say considering the 
disparity of your lordship’s relations and 
his, the most dutiful feelings on bis part — 
resulting, in fact, in your lordship’s obtain- 
ing the absolute command of the constitu- 
ency. You were defeated, my lord, last 
time, by only forty-three votes, with his in- 
fluence against you. If your lordship were 
to start your nephew, Mr. Cleve Verney, 
for it next time, having made your ground 
good with him, he would be returned, hu- 
manly speaking, by a sweeping majori- 

“ So Lord Verney’s going up to see papa ! 
Agnes, we ought to be at home. He must 
have luncheon.” 

“No—a thousand thanks —but all 
that’s explained. There’s luncheon to be in 
the town hall — it’s part of the programme 
—and speeches — and all that kind of rub- 
bish ; so he can only run up for a few min- 
utes, just to say, * How do ye do?” and 
away again. So pray, don’t think of going 
all that way, and he'll come here to be in- 
troduced, and make your acquaintance, and 
now tell me all your news.” 

“ Well, those odd people went away from 
Malory” — began Charity. 

“ Oh, ves! I heard, I think, something of 
that,” said Cleve, intending to change the 
subject, perhaps. Bunt Miss Charity went 
on, for in that eventless scene an occurrence 
of any kind is too precious to be struck out 
of the record on any ground. 

“ They went away as mysteriously as 
they came — almost — and so suddenly ” — 

“ You forget, Charity, dear, Mr. Verney 
was at Ware when they went, and here two 
or three times after they left Malory.” 

“ So I was,” said Cleve, with an uneasy 


glance at Tom Sedley, “ I knew I had heard |: 


something of it.” 

“ Oh, yes!” and they say that the old man 
was both mad and in debt.” 

“ What a combination ?” said Cleve. 

“ Yes, I assure you, and a Jew came down 
with twenty or thirty bailiffs — I’m only 
telling you what Mr. Apjohn heard, and the 
people here tell us — and a mad doctor, 
and ever so many people with strait waist- 
coats, and they surrounded Malory ; but he 
was gone ! — not a human being knew where 
— and that handsome girl, wasn’t she quite 
bee-au-ti-ful ?” 
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“Oh, what every one says, you know, 
os! eo said = 

“ What do you say?” she urged upon 
Tom Sedley. 5 ta 

“ Oh, I say ditto to every one of course.” 

“ Well, I should think so, for you know 
you are quite desperately in love with her,” 
said Miss Charity. 

“I? Why,1 really never spoke to her 
in all my life. Now it you had said Cleve 
Verney. 

“ Oh, yes! If you. had named me. But, 
by Jove, there they go. Do you see? My 


‘uncle and the mayor, and all the lesser 


people, trooping away to the town-hall. 
Good-by ! Ihaven’t another moment. You'll 
be here, I hope, when we get out ; do, pray. 
I have not a moment.” 

And he meant a glance for Miss Agnes, 
but it lost itself in air, for that young lady 
was looking down in a little reverie, on the 
grass, at the tip of her tiny boot. 

“ There’s old Miss Christian out I declare,” 
exclaimed Charity. “ Did you ever hear of 
such a thing? I wonder whether doctor 
knows she’s out to-day. I'll just go and 
speak to her. If he doesn’t, nil simply tell 
her she’s mad.” 

And away marched Miss Charity, bent 
upon finding out, as she said, all about it. 

“ Agnes,” said Tom Sedley, “ it seemed 
to me you were not glad to see me. Are 
you vexed with me ?” 

“ Vexed ? No, indeed!” she said gently, 
and looking up with a smile. 

“ And your sister said ”— Tom paused, for 
he did not know whether Charity’s whisper 
about her not having been “ very strong ” 
might not be a confidence. 

“ What does Charity say ? ” asked Agnes 
almost sharply while a little flush appeared 
in her cheeks. 

“ Well, she said she did not think you 
were so strong as usual. That was all.” 

“ That was all — no great consequence,” 
said she, with a little smile upon the grass 
and sea pinks — a smile that was bitter. 

“ You can’t think I meant that, little Ag- 
nes, J of all people; but I never was good 
at talking. And you know I did not mean 
that.” 

“ People often say —J do, I know — 
what they mean without intending it,” she 
answered carelessly. “I know you would 
not make a rude speech — I’m sure of that ; 
and as to what we say accidentally, can it 
signify very much? Mr. Verney said he was 
coming back after the speeches, and Lord 
Verney, he said, didn’t he ?_ I wonder you 
don’t look in at the Town-hall. You could 
make us laugh by telling all about it by- 
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and-by — that is if we happen to see you 
again. 

“ Of course you should see me again.” 

“T meant this evening ; to-morrow I’msure 
we should,” said she. 

“ If I went there; but I’m not going. I 
think that old fellow, Lord Verney, Cleve’s 
uncle, is an impertinent old muff. Every- 
one knows he’s a muff, though he is Cleve’s 
uncle ; he gave me just one finger to-day, 
and looked at me as if I ought to be any- 
where but where I was. I have as good a 
right as he to be in Cardyllian, and I ven- 
ture to say the people like me a great deal 
better than they like him, or ever will.” 

“ And so you punish him by refusing your 
countenance to this — what shall I call it? 
ilies gala.” 

“ Oh! of course’ you take the Verney’s 
part against me; they are swells, and I am 
a nobody.” 

He thought Miss Agnes coloured a little 
at this remark. The blood grows sensitive 
and capricious when people are ailing, and 
a hint is enough to send it to or fro; but 
she said only — 

“T never heard of the feud before. I 
thought that you and Mr. Verney were 
very good friends.” , 

“So we were; so we are — Cleve and 
I. Of course, I was speaking of the old 
lord. Cleve, of course, no one ever heirs 
anything but praises of Cleve. I suppose 
I ought to beg your pardon for hav- 
ing talked as I did of old Lord Verney, 
it’s petty treason, isn’t it, to talk lightly of a 
Verney in Cardyllian or its neighbour- 
hood ?” said Sedley a little sourly. 

“T don’t know that; but I dare say if 
you mean to ask leave to fish or shoot, it 
might be as well not to attack them.” 

* Well, I shan’t in your hearing.” 

And with this speech came a silence. 

“ T don’t think, somehow, that Cleve is as 
frank with me as he used tobe. Can you 
imagine any reason?” said Tom, after an 
interval. 

“J? No, upon my word — unless you 
are as frank to him about his uucle, as you 
have been with me.” 

** Well, ’'mnot. Ineverspoke to him about 
his uncle. But Shrapnell, who tells me all 
the news of Cardyllian while I’m away ”— 
this was pointedly spoken—“ said, I thought, 
that he had not been down here ever since 
the Malory people left, and I find that he was 
here for a week —at least at Ware — last 
autumn, for a fortnight; and he never told 
me, though he knew for I said so to him, that 
I thought he had stayed away: and I think 
that was very odd.” 
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“ He may have thought that he was not 
bound to account to you for his time and 
movements,” said Miss Agnes. 

“Well, he was here ; Mrs. Jones was good 
enough to tell me so, though other people 
make a secret of it; you saw him here, I 
dare say.” 

“ Yes, he was here for a few days. I think 
in October, or the end of September.” 

“Oh! thank you. But, as I said, I had 
heard that already from Mrs. Jones, who is 
a most inconvenient gossip upon nearly all 
subjects.” 

“ T rather like Mrs. Jones; you mean the 
‘ draper,’ as we call her? and if Mr Verney 
is tot as communicative as you would have 
him, I really can’t help it; I can only as- 
sure you for your comfort that the mysteri- 
ous tenants of Malory had disappeared long 
before that visit.” 

“TI know perfectly when they went 
away,” said Sedley dryly 

Miss Agnes nodded with a scarcely per- 
ceptible smile. 

“ And I know —that is, I found out af- 
terwards — that he admired her, I mean the 
young lady — Margaret, they called her — 
awfully. He never let me know it himself, 
though. I hate fellows being so close and 
dark about everything, and I’ve found out 
other things; and, in short, if people 
don’t like to tell me their—secrets I 
won’t call them, for every one in Cardyllian 
knows all about them —I’m hanged if I 
ask them. All I know is, that Cleve is go- 
ing to live a good deal at Ware, which 
means at Cardyllian, which will be a charm- 
ing thing, a positive blessing, won't it ? for 
the inhabitants and neighbours, and that 
I shall trouble them very little hencefor- 
ward with my presence. There’s Charity 
beckoning to me; would you mind my go- 
ing to see what she wants ?” 

So dismissed, away he ran like a “ field- 
er” after a “ by,” as he had often run over 
the same ground before. 

“ Thomas Sedley, I want you to tell Lys- 
ter, the apothecary, to send a small bottle 
of sal volatile to Miss Christian immediate- 
ly. I'd go myself—it’s only round the 
corner — but I’m afraid of the crowd. If 
he can give it to you now, perhaps you'd 
bring it, and I’ll wait here.” 

hen he brought back the phial, and 
Miss Charity had given it with a message 
at Miss Christian’s trellised door, she took 
Tom’s arm, and said — 

.“ She has not been looking well.” 

“You mean Agnes,” conjectured he. 

“ Yes, of course. She’s not herself. She 
does not tell me, but I know the cause, and, 
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as an old friend of ours, and a friend, beside, 
of Mr. Cleve Verney, I must tell you that 
I think he is using her disgracefully.” 

“ Really ?” 

“ Yes, most flagitiously.” 

“ How do you mean? Shrapnell wrote 
me word that he was very attentive, and 
used to join her in her walks, and after- 
wards he said that he had been mistaken, 
and discovered that he was awfully in love 
with the young lady at Malory.” 

“ Don’t believe a word’ of it. I wonder 
at Captain Shrapnell circulating such in- 
sanity. He must know how it really was, 
and ts. I look upon it as perfectly wicked, 
the way that Contain Shrapnell _ talks. 
You’re not to mention it, of course, to any 
one. It would be scandalous of you, Thom- 
as Sedley, to think of breathing a werd to 
mortal— mind that; but I’m certain you 
wouldn’t.” 

“ What a beast Cleve Verney has turned 


out!” exclaimed Tom Sedley. “Do you 
think she still cares for him ?” 
“ Why, of course she does. If he had 


been paying his addresses to me, and that I 
had grown by his perseverance and devotion 
to like him, do you think, Thomas Sedley, 
that although I might give him up in con- 
sequence of his misconduct, that I could 
ever cease to feel the same kind of feeling 
about him?” And as she put this incon- 
gruous case, she held Tom Sedley’s arm 
firmly, showing her bony wrist above her 
glove: and with her gaunt brown face and 
saucer eyes turned full upon him, rather 
fiercely, Tom felt an inward convulsion at 
the picture of Cleve’s adorations at this 
shrine, and the melting of the nympb, 
which by a miracle he repressed. 

“ But you may have more constancy than 
Agnes,” he suggested. 

“Don’t talk lke a fool, Thomas Sedley. 
Every nice girl is the same.” 

“« May I talk to Cleve about it ?” 

“On no account. No nice girl could mar- 
ry him now, and an apology would be simply 
ridiculous. I have not spoken to him on 
the subject, and though I had intended cut- 
ting him, my friend Mrs. Splayfoot was so 
elear that I should meet him just as usual, 
that I do control the expression of my feel- 
ings, and endeavour to talk to him indiffer- 
ently, though I should like uncommonly to 
tell him how odious 1 shall always think 
him.” 

“ Yes, I remember,” said Tom, who had 
been pondering. “ Cleve did tell me, that 
time — it’s more than a year ago now —it 

. Was a year in autumn —that he admired 
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Agnes, and used to walk with you on the 
Green every day ; he did certainly. I must 
do him that justice. But suppose Agnes 
did not show that she liked him, he might 
not have seen any harm.” ' 

“ That’s the way you men always take 
one another’s parts. J must say, I think it is 
odious,” exclaimed Charity, with a flush 
in her thin cheeks, and a terrible empha- 
sis. 
“ But, I say, did she let him see that she 
liked him ?” 

“ No, of course she didn’t. No nice girl 
would. But, of course he saw it,” argued 
Charity. 

“Oh! then she showed it ?” 

“No, she did not show it; there was 
nothing in any thing she said cr did, that 
could lead any one, by look or word or act 
to imagine that she liked him. How can 
you be so perverse and ridiculous, Thomas 
Sedley, to think she’d show ber liking ? Why, 
even / don’t knowit. Inever saw it. She’s 
a great deal too nice. You don’t know Ag- 
I should not venture to hint at it 


nes. 
myself. Gracious goodness! What a fool 
you are, Thomas Sedley! Hush.” 


The concluding caution was administered 
in consequence of their having got very 
near the seat where Agnes was sitting. 

“ Miss Christian is only nervous, poor old 
| thing, and Tom Sedley has been getting sal 
| volatile for her, and she'll be quite well ina 

day or two. Hadn’t we better walk a little 
up and down ; it’s growing too cold for you 
to sit any longer, Agnes dear. Come.” 

And up got obedient Agnes, and the 
party of three walked up and down the 
green, conversing upon al) sorts of subjects 
but the one so ably handled by Charity and 
Tom Sedley in their two or three minutes’ 
private talk. 

And now the noble lord and his party, 
and the mayor, and the corporation, and 
Mr. Larkin, and Captain Shrapnell, and 
many other celebrities, were seen slowly 
emerging from the lane that passes the 
George Ton, upon the Green, and the peer 
having said a word or two to the mayor, 
and also to Lady Wimbledon, and bowed 
and pointed toward the jetty, the main 
body proceeded slowly toward that point, 
| while Lord Verney, accompanied by Cleve, 
walked grandly toward the young ladies 
who were to be presented. 

Tom Sedley, observing this movement, 
took his leave hastily, and in rather a 
marked way walked off at right angles with 
‘Lord Verney’s line of march twirling his 
| cane. 
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VANE ETHERAGE GREETS LORD VERNEY. 


So the great Lord Verney, with the flush 
of his brilliant successes in the town-hall 
still upon his thin cheeks, and a counte- 
nance dry and solemn, to which smiling 
came not easily, made the acquaintance of 
the Miss Etherages, and observed that the 
younger was “sweetly pretty, about it, and 
her elder sister appeared to him a particu- 
larly sensible young woman, and was, he 
understood, very useful in the charities, and 
things.” And he repeated to them, in his 
formal way, his hope of seeing them at 
Ware, and was as gracious as such a man 
can be, and instead of attorneys and writs, 
sent grouse and grapes to Hazelden. 

And thus this narrow man, who did not 
easily forgive, expanded and forgave, and 
the secret of the subsidence of the quarrel, 
and of the Christian solution of the “ diffi- 
culty,” was simply Mr. Vane Etherage’s 
hundred and thirty votes in the county. 

What a blessing to these countries is 
representative government, with its attend- 
ant institution of the canvass! It is the one 
galvanism which no material can resist. It 
melts every heart, and makes the coldest, 
hardest, heaviest metals burst into beautiful 
flame. Granted that at starting, the geni- 
ality, repentance, kindness, are so many 
arrant hypocrisies ; yet who can tell wheth- 
er these repentances,-in white sheets, taper 
in hand, these offerings of birds and fruits, 
these smiles and compliments, and “ Chris- 
tian courtesies,” may not end in improving 
the man who is compelled to act like a good 
fellow and accept his kindly canons, and 
improve him also with whom these better 
relations are established? As muscle is 
added to the limb, so strength is added to 
the particular moral quality we exercise, 
and kindness is elicited, and men perhaps 
end by having some of the attributes which 
they began by affecting. At all events, 
any recognition of the kindly and peaceable 
social philosophy of Christianity is, so far as 
it goes, good. 

“ What a sensible, nice, hospitable old 
man Lord Verney is; I think him the most 
sensible and the nicest man I ever met,” said 
Miss Charity, in an enthusiasm which was 
_ quite genuine; for she was, honestly, no 
‘respecter of persons. “ And young Mr. 
Verney certainly looked very handsome, but 
I don’t like him.” 

“Don’t like him! Why?” said Agnes, 
looking up. 

“ Because I think him perfectly odious,” 
replied Miss Charity. 
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Agnes was inured to Miss Charity’s ad- 
jectives, and even the fierce flush that 
— some of them failed to alarm 

er. 
I rather like him,” she said 
quietly. 

“ You can’t like him, Agnes. It is not a 
matter of opinion at all; it’s just simply a 
matter of fact — and you know that he is a 
most worldly, selfish, cruel, and, I think, 
wicked young man, and you need not talk 
about him, for he’s odious. And here comes 
Thomas Sedley again.” 

Agnes smiled a faint and bitter smile. 

“ And what do you think of him?” she 
asked. 

“ Thomas Sedley ? Ofcourse I like him; 
we all like him. Don’t you?” answered 
Charity. 

“Yes, pretty well—very well. I sup- 
pose he has faults, like other people. He’s 
good-humoured, selfish, of course —I fancy 
they all are. And papa likes him, I think ; 
but really, Charrie, if you want to know, I 
don’t care if I never saw him again.” 

“ Hush!” 

“ Well! You've got rid of the Verneys, 
and here I am again,” said Tom, approach- 
ing. “ They are going up to Hazelden to 
see your father.” 

And so they were — up that pretty walk 
that passes the mills, and ascends steeply by 
the precipitous side of the wooded glen, so 
steep, that in two places you have to mount 
by rude flights of steps — a most sequestered 
glen, and utterly silent, except for the 
sound of the mill-stream tinkling and 
crooning through the rocks below, unseen 
through the dense boughs and stems of the 
wood beneath. 

If Lord Verney in his conciliatory conde- 
scension was grand, so was Vane Etherage 
on the occasion of receiving and forgiving 
him at Hazleden. He had considered and 
constructed a little speech, with some pomp 
of language, florid and magnanimous. He 
had sat in his bath-chair for balf-an-hour at 
the little iron gate of the flower-garden of 
Hazelden, no inmate of which had ever seen 
him look, for a continuance, so sublimely 
important, and indeed solemn, as he had 
done all that morning. 

Vane Etherage had made his arrange- 
ments to receive Lord Verney with a dig- 
nified deference. He was to be wheeled 
down the incline about 200 yards, to “ the 
bower,” to meet the peer at that point, and 
two lusty fellows were to push him up by 
Lord Verney’s side to the house, where 
wine and ether comforts awaited him. 

John Evans had been placed at the mill 
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to signal te the people above at Hazelden 
by a musket-shot the arrival of Lord Ver- 
ney at that stage of his progress. The flag- 
staff and rigging on the Green platform at 
Hazleden were fluttering all over with all 
the flags that ever were invented, in hon- 
our of the gala. 

Lord Verney ascended, leaning upon the 
arm of his nephew, with Mr. Larkin and 
the Mayor for supporters, Captain Shrap- 
nell, Doctor Lyster, and two or three other 
distinguished inhabitants of Cardyllian 
bringing up the rear. 

Lord Verney carried his head high, and 
grew reserved and rather silent as they got 
on, and as they passed under the solemn 
shadow of the great trees by the mill, an 
overloaded musket went off with a sound 
like a cannon, as Lord Verney afterwards 
protested, close to the unsuspecting party, 
and a loud and long whoop from John 
Evans completed the concerted signal. 

The viscount actually jumped, and Cleve 
felt the shock of his arm against his side. 

“ D—— you, John Evans, what the devil 
‘ are you doing?” exclaimed Captain Shrap- 
nell, who, turning from white to crimson, 
was the first of the party to recover his 
voice. 

“ Yes, sir, thank vou — very good,” said 
Evans, touching his hat, and smiling inces- 
santly with the incoherent volubility of 
Welsh politeness. “ A little bit of a squib, 
sir, if you please, for Captain Squire Ether- 
age — very well, I thank you—to let him 
know Lord Verney —very much obliged, 
sir — was at the mill — how do you do sir? 
— and going up to Hazleden, if you please, 
sir.” 

And the speech subsided in a little grati- 
fied laugh of delighted politeness. 

“ You'd better not do that again, though,” 
said the captain, with a menacing wag of 
his head; and, availing himself promptly of 
the opportunity of improving his relations 
with Lord Verney, he placed himself by 
his side, and assured him that though he 
was an old campaigner, atid had smelt powder 
in all parts of the world, he had never heard 
such a report from a musket in all his trav- 
els and adventures before; and hoped Lord 
Verney’s hearing was not the worse of it. 
He had known a general officer deafened 
by ashot, and, by , so his own ears were 
singing with it still, accustomed as he was 
by Jupiter, to such things! 

His lordship, doing his best on the fes- 
tive occasion, smiled uncomfortably, and 
said — 

“ Yes — thanks — ha, ha! I really thought 
it was a cannon — about it.” 
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And Shrapnell called back, and said — 

“ Don’t you be coming on with that thing, 
John Evans — do you mind ?— Lord Ver- 
ney’s had quite enough of that.” 

‘* You'll excuse me, Lord Verney, I 
thought you’d wish so much said, and Lord 
Verney bowed graciously. 

The answering shot and cheer which 
were heard from above announced to Jobn 
Evans that the explosion had been heard 
at Hazleden, and still smiling and touching 
his heart, he continued his voluble civilities 
—“ Very good, sir, very much obliged, sir, 
very well, I thank you; I hope you are 
very well, sir, very good indeed, sir,” and so 
forth, till they were out of hearing. 

The shot indeed, was distinctly heard at 
the gay flag-staff up at Hazleden, and the 
Admiral got under weigh, and proceeded 
down the incline charmingly till they had 
nearly reached the little platform at the 
bower, where, like Christian in his progress, 
he was to make a halt. 

But his plans at this point were disturbed. 
Hardly twenty yards before they reached 
it, one of his men let go, the drag upon the 
other suddenly increased, and resulted in a 
pull, which caused him to trip, and as men 
tripping while in motion downhill will, he 
butted forward, charging headlong, and 
finally tumbling on his face, he gave to the 
rotatory throne of Mr. Etherage such an 
impulse as carried him quite past the ar- 
bour, and launched him upon the steep de- 
scent of the gravel-walk with'a speed every 
moment accelerated. 


“Stop her!—ease her! —d—— you, 
Williams!” roared the Aduwiral, little 
knowing how idle were his orders. The 


bath-chair had taken head, the pace became 
furious; the running footmen gave up pur- 
suit in despair, oa Mr. Vane Etherage 
was obliged to concentrate his severest at- 
tention, as he never did before, on the task 
of guiding his flying vehicle, a feat which 
was happily favoured by the fact that the 
declivity presented no short turns. 

The sounds were heard below — astrange 
ring of wheels, and a powerful voice baw!l- 
ing, “Ease her! stop her!” and some 
stronger expressions. 

“ Can’t be a carriage, about it, here?” 
exclamed Lord Verney, halting abruptly, 
and only restrained from skipping upon 
the side bank by a sense of dignity. 

“ Never mind, Lord Verney, do’nt mind, 
I'll take care of you, I’m your vanguard,” 
exclaimed Captain Shrapnell, with a dare- 
devil gaiety, inspired by the certainty that 
it could not be a carriage, and the convic- 
tion that the adventure would prove noth- 


- 
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ing more than some children and nursery |old fellow he is—pne one minds the Ad- 
maids playing with a perambulator. miral ; we let him talk.” 

His feelings underwent a revulsion, how-| “Lord Verney,” said his lordship, intro- 
ever, when old Vane Etherage, enveloped | ducing himself with a look and air of polite 
in cloaks and shawls, his hat gone, and his | concern. 
long grizzled hair streaming backward, with} ‘No, my name’s Etherage,” said the in- 
a wild countenance, and both hands work- | valid, mistaking — he fancied that Jos. Lar- 
ing the directing handle, came swooping | kin, who was expounding his views of the 
into sight, roaring, maniacally, “ Ease her! | accident grandly to Cleve Verney in the 
back her!” and yawning frightfully in his | background, could not be less than a peer 
descent upon them.-: —“TI live up there, at Hazelden — devilish 

Captain Shrapnell, they say, turned pale | near being killed here, by that lubber there. 
at the spectacle, but he felt he must now go} Why I was running at the rate of five-and- 
through with it, or for ever sacrifice that | twenty knots an hour, if I was making one ; 
castle-in-the-air, of which the events of the | and I remember it right well, sir, there’s a 
day had suggested the ground-plan and | check down there, just before you come to 
elevation. the millstile, and the wall there; and I'd 

“ Good heaven! he’ll be killed, about | have run my bows right into it, and not a 
it!” exclaimed Lord Verney, peeping from bit the worse, sir, if that d—— fellow had 
behind a tree, with unusual energy; but | just kept out of the — the — King’s course, 
whether he meant Shrapnell, or Etherage, | you know; and egad,I don’t know now 
or both, I don’t know, and nobody in that | how it is —I suppose I’m smashed, sir.” 
moment of sincerity minded much what he| “I hope not, sir. I am Lord Verney — 
meant. I dare say a front-rank man in a/ about it; and it would pain me extremely 
square at Waterloo did not feel before the to learn that any serious injuries, or — or 
gallop of the Cuirassiers as the gallant Cap- things — had been sustained, about it.” 
tain did before the charge of the large in- | “ [ll tell that in a moment,” said Doctor 
valid who was descending upon him. All Lyster, who was of the party, briskly. 
he meditated was a decent show ofresistance,| So after a variety of twists and wrenches 
and as he had a stout walking-stick in his and pokes, Vane Etherage was pronounced 
hand, something might be done without sound and safe. 
risking his bones. So, as the old gentle-| “I don’t know how the devil I escaped 
man thundered downward, roaring, “ Keep exclaimed the invalid. 
her off — keep her clear,” Shrapnell; roar-| “ By tumbling on me — very simply,” re- 
ing, “/’m your man!” nervously popped | ae Captain Shrapnell with a spirited 
the end of his stick under the front wheel | laugh. 
of the vehicle, himself skipping to one side,! ‘* You may set your mind at rest, Shrap- 
waheppely the wrong one, for the chair at/| nell,” said the Doctor walking up to him, 
this check spun round, and the next specta- | with a congratulatory air. “ He’s all right 
cle was, Mr Vane Etherage and Captain | this time; but you had better not mind 
Shrapnell, enveloped in cloaks and mufflers, | giving the old fellow any more rolls of that 
and rolling over and over in one another’s | sort — the pitcher to the well, you know — 
arms, like athletes in mortal combat, the | and the next time might smash bim.” 
Captain's fist being visible, as they rolled; “I’m more concerned about smashing 
round, at Mr. Vane Etherage’s back, with | myself, thank you. The next time he may 
his walking-stick still clutched in it. roll to the devil— and through whoever he 

The chair was lying on its side, the gentle- | pleases for me —knocked down with that 
men were separated, Captain Shrapnell | blackguard old chair, and that great hulk- 
jumped to his feet. ing fellow on top, of me—all for trying 

“Well, Lord Verney, I believe I did /to be of use, egad, when every one of you 
something there!” said the gallant,Captain, | funked it —and not a soul asks about my 
with the air of a man who has done his | bones, egad, or my neck either.” 
duty, and knows it. “ Oh! come, Shrapnell, you're not setting 

“ Done something! you’ve broke my neck, | up for an old dog yet. There’s a difference 
you lubber!” panted Mr. Vane Etherage, | between you and Etherage,” said the Doctor 
who, his legs not being available, had been| ‘I hope so,” answered the Captain sar- 
placed sitting with some cloaks about him, | castically; “but civility is civility all the 
on the bank. world over; and I can tell you another 

Shrapnell grinned and winked expres-| fellow would make fuss enough about 
sively and confidentially whispered, “ sally the pain I'm suffering.” 
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It was found, further, that one wheel of 
the bath-chair was disorganized, and the 
smith must come from the town to get it to 
rights, and that Vane Etherage, who could 
as soon have walked up a rainbow as up the 
acclivity to Hazelden, must bivouac for a 
while where he sat. 

So there the visit was paid, and the ex- 
citing gala of that day closed, and the Vis- 
count and his party marched down, with 
many friends attendant, to the jetty, and 
embarked in the yacht for Ware. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
REBECCA MERVYN READS HER LETTER. 


THE evenings being short, the shops alight, 
and the good le of Cardyllian in their 
houses, Tom Sealey found the hour before 
dinner hang heavily on his hands. So he 
walked slowly up Castle Street, and saw Mr. 
Robson, the worthy post-master, standing, 
with his hands in his pockets, at the open 


door. 
“No letter for me, I dare say?” asked 


5 
“ No, sir — nothing.” 

“T don’t know how to kill the time. I 
wish my dinner was ready. You dined, like 
a wise man, at one o'clock, I dare say ?” 

“ We do — we dine early here, sir.” 

“ | know it ; a capital plan. Ido it my- 
self, whenever I am any stay here.” 

“And you can eat a bit o’ something 
hearty at tea, then.” 

“To be sure; that’s the ge of it. I 
don’t know what: to do with myself. Ill 
take a walk round by Malory. Can I leave 
the Malory letters for you ? 

“ You're only joking, sir.” 

“ T was not, upon my honour. Id be glad 
to bolt your shutters, or to twig your steps 
—any thing todo. I literally don’t know 
what to do with myself.” 

“ There’s no family at Malory, you know 
now, sir.” 

“Oh! I did not know, I knew the other 
family had gone. No letters to be deliver- 
ed then?” 

_ “ Well, sir, there is—but you're only 
joking.” 

“ What is it?” 

:“ Aletter to Mrs. Rebecca Mervyn — but 
I would not think of troubling a gentleman 
with it.” 

“Old Rebecca; why, I made her ac- 
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on the sea-shore last year — a charming old 
oS or whatever you call it.” ' 

“ We all have a great respect for Mrs. 
Mervyn, down here, in Cardyllian. The 
family has a great opinion of her, and th 
think a great deal of her, like us,” said M. 
Robson, who did not care to hear any mys- 
terious names applied to her without a pro- 
test. 
“ Well —so I say—so have I. I'll give 
her the letter, and take a receipt,” said 
aT extending his hand. 

“ There really is a receipt, sir, wanting,” 
said the official amused. “It came this 
morning — and if you'll come in — if it isn’t 
too much trouble — I'll show it to you please, 
sir.” 

In he step to the post-office, where 
Mr. Robson showed him a letter which he 
had that afternoon received. It said — 

‘ Srr, —I enclose five shillings, repre- 
sented by postage-stamps, which will — 
enable you to pay a messenger on whom 
you can depend, to deliver a letter which 
I place along with this in the post-office, into 
the hand of Mrs. Mervyn, Steward’s-House, 
Malory, Cardyllian, to whom it is addressed, 
and which is marked with the letter D at 
the left hand corner. 

“T am, sir, 
Your obt. servant, 
J. DinGwE tv.” 

“ The letter is come,” said Mr. Robson, 
taking it out of a-pigeon-hole in a drawer, 
and thumbing it and smiling on it with a 
gentle curiosity. 

“ Yes— that’s it,” said Tom Sedley, also 
reading the address. “‘ Mrs. M 7— 
what a queer old ghost of a lady she is! — 
‘ Malory,’ that’s the ground — and the letter 
D in the corner. Well, I’m quite serious. 
Y’ll take the letter with pleasure, and see 
the old woman, and put it into her hand. 
I'm not joking, and I shall be back again in 
an hour, I dare say, and I'll teil you what 
she says, and how she looks — that is, assum- 
ing it is a love-letter.” 

“ Well, sir, as you wish it ; and it’s very 
kind of you, and the old lady must sign a 
receipt, for the letter’s istered — but it’s 
too much trouble for you, sir, isn’t it really ? ”’ 

“ Nonsense ; give me the letter. If you 
won’t, I can’t help it.” 

“ And this receipt should be signed.” 

“ And the receipt also.” 

So away went our friend, duly furnished, 
and marched over the hill we know so well, 
that overhangs the sea, and down by the 
narrow old road to Malory, thinking of 


—— things. 
The phantom of the beautiful lady of Ma- 
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lory was very much faded now. Even as 
he looked down on the old house and wood- 
lands, the romance came not again. It was 
just a remembered folly, like others, and 
excited or pained him little more. Buta 
new trouble vexed him. How many of our 
blessings do we take for granted, enjoy 
thanklessly, like our sight, our hearing, our 
health, and only appreciate when they are 
either withdrawn or in danger ! 

Captain Shrapnell bad written among his 
gossip some jocular tattle about Cleve’s de- 
votion to Miss Agnes Etherage, which had 
moved him oddly and uncomfortably ; but 
the next letter disclosed the mystery of 
Cleve’s clandestine visits to ory, and 
turned his thoughts into a new channel. 

But here was all revived, and worse. 
Charity, watching with a woman’s eyes, and 
her opportunities, bad made to him a confi- 
dence about which there could be no mis- 
take; and then Agnes was so changed — 
not a bit glad tosee him! And did not 
she look pretty? Was there not a slight 
look of pride —a reserve,— that was new 

—a little sadness — along with the height- 
ened beauty of her face and figure? How 
on earth had he been so stupid as not to 
perceive how beautiful she was all this time ? 
Cleve had more sense. By Jove, she was 
the prettiest girl in England, and that self- 
ish fellow bad laid himself out to make her 
fond of him, and, having succeeded, jilted 
her. And now she woujd not care for any 
one but him. 

There was a time, he thought, when he, 
Tom Sedley, might bave made her like him. 
What a fool he was! And that was past 
— unimproved — irrevocable — and now 
she never could. Girls may affect those 
second likings, he thought, but they never 
really care after the first. It is pride, or 
pique, or friendship, or convenience — any- 
thing but love. 

Love! And what had he to do with 
love? Who would marry him on four 
hundred a year, and no expectations ? 


Aud now he was going to tease himself be- 


cause he had not stepped in before Cleve 
Verney, and secured the affections of little 
Agnes. What a fool he was! What busi- 
ness had he dreaming such dreams? He 
had got on very well without falling in love 
with Agnes. hy should he begin now? 
If he found that folly gaining upon him, he 
would leave Cardyllian without staying his 
accustomed week, and never return till the 
feeling had died as completely as last year’s 


roses. 
Down the hill he marched in his new ro- 
mance, as he had done more than a year 
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ago, over the same ground, in his old one, 
when in the moonlight, on the shingle, he 
had met the same old lady of whora - was 
now in quest. 

The old trees of Malory rose up before 
him, dark and silent, higher and higher as 
he approached. It was a black night — no 
moon; even the stars obscured by black 
lines of cloud as he pushed oprn the gate, 
and entered the deeper darkness of the 
curving carriage-road that leads up through 
the trees. 

It was six o’clock now, and awfully dark. 
When he reached the open space before the 
hall-door, he looked up at the dim front of 
the house, but. no light glimmered there. 
The deep-mouthed dog in the stable-yard 
was yelling his challenge, and he further 
startled the solitary woods by repeated 
double-knocks that boomed through the 
empty hall and chambers of the deserted 
house. 

Despairing of an entrance at last, and not 
knowing which way to turn, he took the 
way by chance which led him to the front 
of the Steward’s-house, from the diamond 
casement of which a light was shining. 
The door lay open; only the latch was 
closed, such being the primitive security 
that prevails in that region of poverty and 
quietude. 

With his stick he knocked a little tattoo, 
and a candle was held over the clumsy ban- 
ister, and the little servant girl inquired 
in her clear Welsh accent what he wanted. 

So, preliminaries over, he mounted to 
that chamber in which Mr. Levi had been 
admitted to a conference among the delft 
and porcelain, stags, birds, officers, and 
huntsmen, who, in gay tints and old-fash- 
ioned style, occupied every coigne of van- 
tage, and especially that ceniral dresser, 
which mounted nearly to the beams of the 
ceiling. 

The room is not large, the recesses are 
deep, the timber-work is of clumsy oak, and 
the decorations of old-world . teapots, jugs, 
and beasts of the field, and cocked-hatted 
gentlemen in gorgeous colouring and gild- 
ing, 80 very gay and splendid, reflecting the 
candle-light, and the wavering glare of the 
fire from a thousand curves and angles, and 
the old shining furniture, and carved oak 
clock ; the room itself, and all its proper- 
ties so —— neat and tidy, not one 
grain of dust or single cobweb to be seen 
im any nook or crevice, that Tom Sedley 
was delighted with the scene. 

What a delightful retreat, he thought, 
from. the comfortless. affectations of the 
world. Here was the ideal of snugness, 











and of brightness and warmth. It amount- 
ed to akind of beauty that absolutely fas- 
cinated him. He looked kindly on the old 
lady, who had laid down her knitting, and 
looked at him through a pair of round spec- 
tacles, and thought that he would like to 
adopt her for his housekeeper, and live a 
solitary life of lonely rabbit-shooting in Pen- 
ruthyn Park, trout-fishing in the stream, and 
cruising in an imaginary yacht on the estu- 
ary and the contiguous seaboard. 

This little plan, or rather vision, pictured 
itself to Tom Sedley’s morbid and morose 
imagination as the most endurable form of 
life to which he could now aspire. 

The old lady, meanwhile, was looking at 
him with an expression of wonder and anx- 
iety, and he said — 

“I hope, Mrs, Mervyn, I have not dis- 
turbed you much. It is not quite so late as 
it looks, and as the post-master, Mr. Rob- 
son, could not find a messenger, and I was 
going this way, I undertook to call and give 
you the letter, having once had the pleas- 
ure of making your acquaintance, although 
you do not, I'm afraid, recollect me.” 

“T knew it, the moment his face entered 
the room. It was the same face,” she re- 
peated, as if she had seen a picture, not a 
face. 

“Just under the walls of Malory; you 
were anxious to learn whether a sail was in 
sight, in the direction of Pendyllion,” said 
he, suggesting. 

“No, there was none; it was not there. 
People — other people — would have tired 
of watching long ago; my old eyes never 
dazzled, sir. And he came, so like, he 
came. I thought. it was aspirit from the 
sea; and here he is. There’s something in 
your voice, sir, and your face. It is won- 
derful; but not a Verney —no, you told 
meso. ‘They are cruel men —one way or 
other they were all cruel, but some more 
than others—my God! much more. 
There’s something in the eyes — the setting, 
the light — it can’t be mistaken ; something 
in the curve of the chin, very pretty — but 
you're no Verney, you told me — and see 
how he comes here a second time, smiling 
—and yet when he goes, it is like wakin 
from a dream where ‘they were, as they all 
used to look, long ago; and there’s a pain 
at my heart for weeks after. It never can 
be again, sir; I’m growing old. If it ever 
comes, it will find me so changed — or dead, 
I sometimes begin to think, and try to make 
up my mind. There’s a good world, you 
know where we'll all meet and be happy, 
no more parting or dying, sir. Yet I'd like 
¢ ‘ see him even once, here, just as he was, a 
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beautiful mortal; and sometimes, sir, I de- 
spair ; though I know, I know I ought not — 
va isso good; and while there's life there 
is hope.” 

“ Certainly, hope, there’s always hope ; 
everyone has something to vex them. J 
have, I know Mrs. Mervyn ; and I was just 
thinking what a charming drawing room 
this is, and how delightful it must be, the 

uiet and comfort, and glow of such a room. 
here is no drawing-room on earth I should 
like so well,” said good-natured Tom Sed- 
ley, whose sympathies were easy, and who 
liked saying a plcerent thing when he could. 

“ And this is the letter, and here is a 
printed receipt, which, when you have been 
so kind as to sign it, I’ve promised to give 
. my friend, Mr. Robson of the post-of- 

ice.” 

“ Thank you, sir; this is registered, they 
call it. Ihadone along time ago, with the 
same kind of green ribbon round it. Won’t 
you sit down while I sign this ?” 

“ Many thanks,” said Sedley, sitting down 
gravely at the table, and looking so thought- 
ful, and: somehow so much at home, that you 
might have fancied his dream of living in 
the Steward’s-house had long been: accom- 
plished. 

“ T’d rather not get a letter, sir ; I don’t 
know the handwriting of this address, and 
a letter can but bring me sorrow. There is 
but one welcome chance which could befall 
me, and that I hope may come yet, just a 
hope, sir. Sometimes it brightens up ; but it 
has been low all to-day.” 

“« Sorry you have been out of spirits, Mrs. 
Mervyn, I know what it is; I’ve been so 
myself, and I am so, rather,” just now, -said 
Tom,.who was, in this homely: seclusion, 
tenJing towards confidence. 

“ There are now but two handwritings, 
that I should know; one is his, the other 
Lady Verney’s ; all the rest are dead; and 
this is neither.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Mervyn, if it does not come 
from either of the persons you care for, it 

et may tell you-news of them,” remarked 
Tom Sedley sagely 

“ Hardly, sir. I hear every three months 
from Lady Verney. I heard on Tuesday. 
last. Thank God she’s well. No, it’s no- 
thing concerning her, and I think it may be 
something bad. I am afraid of this letter.” 

“I know the feeling, Mrs. Mervyn; I’ve 
had it myself when duns were troublesome. 
But you have —< of the kind in this 
happy retreat; which I really do envy you 
from my heart.” 

“« Envy nothi 


Happy retreat! Little 
you know, sir. 


have n for weeks and 
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months at a time half wild with anguish, 
dreaming of the sea. How can he know ?” 

“ Very true, I can’t know ; I only k 
of it as it strikes me at the moment. I fancy 
I should so like to live here, like a hermit, 
quite out of the persecutions of luck and the 
nonsense of the world.” 

“ You are wonderfully like at times, sir — 
it is beautiful, it is frightful — when I moved 
the candle then * — 

“ Pll sit any way you like best, Mrs. Mer- 
vyn with pleasure, and you can move the 
candle, and try if it can amuse — no, I mean 
interest you.” 

If some of his town friends could have 
eae in through a keyhole, and seen Tom 

ey and old Rebecca Mervyn seated at 

te sides of the table, in this very queer 

old room, so like Darby and Joan, it would 
have made matter for a comical story. . 

“ Like a flash it comes! ” 

Tom Sedley looked at the wild, large 
eyes that were watching him — the round 

cles now removed — across the table, 
and could not help smiling. 

“ Yes, the smile — it is the smile! You 
told me, sir, your name was Sedley, not 
Verney.” 

“My name is Thomas Sedley. My fa- 
ther was Captain Sedley, and served through 
a part of the Peninsular campaign. He was 
not twenty at the battle of Vittoria, and he 
was at Waterloo. My mother died a few 
months after I was born.” 

“ Was she a Verney ?” 

“ No! she was distantly connected ; but 
iher name was Melville,” said he. 

“Connected. That accounts for it, per- 
haps.” 

“ Very likely.” 
“ hed your father—dead?” she said 
, 

“ Yes ; twen ars ago.” 

“ Was he en, sir, ny the Verneys ?” 

“ No, they were friends. He managed 
‘two of the estates after he left the army, and 
very well, I’m told.” ’ 

“ Sedley — Thomas Sedley — I remem- 
‘ber the name. We did not know the name 
-of Sedley — except on one occasion — I was 
-sent for, but it came to nothing. But I lived 
‘so much in the dark about things,” and she 


“I forgot, Mrs. Mervyn, how late it is 
‘growing, and how much too long I have 
stayed here admiring your pretty room, 
.and I fear interrupting you,” said Tom, sud- 
denly remembering his dinner, and standing 
+ om “ If you kindly give me the receipt, 
i ay ” 


dl | back. 
Mrs. Mervyn had chpped the silken cord, 
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the letter, and he 
might as well have addressed his little 
speech to the china shepherdess, with the 
straw disk and ribbons on ber head, in the 
bodice and short petticoat of flowered bro. 


and was now reading 


cade, leaning against a tree, with a lamb 
with its hind leg and tail broken off, look- 
ing affectionately in her face. 

“T can’t make it out, sir; your eyes are 
young — perhaps you would read it to me 
— itis not very long.” 

“ Certainly with pleasure” — and Tom 
Sedley sat down, and, spreading the letter 
on the table, under the candles, read as fol- 
lows to the old lady opposite : — 


“ PRIVATE. 


“ Mapam, — As an old: and _ intimate 
friend of your reputed husband, I take leave 
to inform you that he placed a sum of money 
in my hands for the use of your son and his, if 
he be still living. Should he be so, will you 
be so as to let me know where it will 
reach him. A Line to Jos. Larkin, esq., at 
the Verney Arms, Cardyllian, or a verbal 
message, if you desire to see him, will suf- 
fice. Mr. Larkin is the solvent and reli- 
gious attorney of the present Lord Verney, 
and you have my consent to advise with 
him on the subject. 


“ T have the honour to be, 
Madam, 
Your obedient servant. 
J. DinGwe Lt.” 


“ P.S.— You are aware, I suppose, ma- 
dam that I-am the witness who proved the 
death of the late Hon. Arthur Verney, who 
died of a low fever in Constantinople, in 
July twelve months.” 

“ Died! My God! Died! did you say 
died?” 


“Yes. I thought you knew. It was 
proved a year ago nearly. The elder brother 
of the present Verney.” 


There followed a silence while you might 
count ten, and then came a long, wild, and 
bitter ery. 

The little girl started up, with white lips, 
and said “ Lord bless us!” The sparrows 
in the ivy about the windows fluttered, 
even Tom Sedley was chilled and pierced 
by that desolate scream. 

“ I’m very sorry, really, I'm awfully sor- 
ry,” Tom exclaimed, finding hjmself, he 
knew not how, again om his feet, and gaz- 
ing at the white, imploring face of the 


trembling old woman “TI really did not 
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know —I had not an idea you felt such an 
interest in any of the family. If 1 had 
known, I should have been more careful, 
I’m shocked at what I’ve done.” 

“Oh! Arthur—oh! Arthur. He’s gone 
—after all — after: all — my darling will 
never come again —I waitmg my whole 
life away, watching and hoping for you, my 
darling,” she sobbed wildly. “If we could 
have only met for a minute, just that I 
might tell you — but, ob! you can’t hear, 
you'll never know.” She was drawing back 
the window-curtain, looking towards the 
dark Pendyllion and the starless sea — “ He 
was beautiful, my darling, away by Pen- 
dyllien. I watched his sail till it was out of 
sight — watching in the window, till it was 
quite out of sight — crying alone, till it grew 
dark. He thought he’d come again— he 
went smiling — and my heart misgave me. 
I said that day, crying, alone he'll never 
come again. I’m never tosee my beautiful 
Arthur any more — never — never — never. 
Oh, darling, darling, so far away! if I could 
even see his grave.” 

“I’m awfully sorry, ma’am; I wish I 
could be of any use,” said honest Tom Sed- 
ley, speaking very low and kindly, standing 
beside her, with, I think, tears in his eyes. 

“ T wish so much, ma’am, you could em- 
ploy me in any way. I'd be so glad to be 
of any use, about your son,or to see that 
Mr. Larkin. I don’t like his face, ma’am, 
and would not advise your trusting him too 
much.” 

“ The little child’s dead, sir. It wasa 
beautiful little thing; when it was ten 
weeks and two days old it died, the darling, 
and I have no one now.” 

“ [ll come to you, and see you in the 
morning,” said Tom. 

“ And he walked home in the dark, and 

on the summit of the hill, looking 
down upon the twinkling lights of the town, 
and back again toward solemn Malory, 
thinking of what he had seen, aud what an 
odd world it was. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
BY RAIL TO LONDON. 


Axsovr an hour later, Tom Sedley, in sol- 
itude, meditated thus — 

“I wonder ing od the Etherages or 
(meani rett iss es) — “ wo 
think it © is if I ely 2 see them. 
It's too late for tea. I’m afraid they mightn’t 
like it. No one, of course, like Cleve now. 
They’d find me very dull, I dare say. 1 
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don’t care, I'll walk up, and if I see the 
lights in the drawing-room windows, I'll 


try. 

He did walk up; he did see the lights in 
the drawing-ro:m windows ; and he did try, 
with the result of finding himself upon the 
drawing-room carpet a minute after, stand- 
ing at the side of Agnes, and chatting to 
Miss Charity. 

“ How is your father ?” asked Tom, see- 
ing the study untenanted. 

“ Not at all well, J think; he had an ac- 
cident to-day. Didn’t you hear?” 

“ Accident! No, I didn’t.” 

“Oh! yes. PR pr nene when Lord Ver- 
ney and the other ple were comin 
here to-day, he oe otek to meet ra, 
and among them they overturned his bath- 
chair, and I don’t know really who’s to 
blame. Captain’ Shrapnell says he saved 
his life ; but, however it happened, he was 
upset and very much shaken. I see you 
laughing, Thomas Sedley! What on earth 
can you see in it to laugh at? It’s so ex- 
actly like Agnes—she laughed! you did, 
indeed, Agnes, and if I had not seen it, 
with my own eyes, I could not have believed 
it!” 

“I knew papa was not hurt, and I could 
not help laughing if you put me to death for 
it, and they say he drove over Lord Ver- 
ney’s foot.” 

“ That would not break my heart,” said 
Sedley. “ Did you hear the particulars from 
Cleve ?” 

“No, I did not see Mr. Verney to 
to, since the accident,” said Miss Charity. 
‘* By-the-by, who was the tall, good-look- 
ing girl, in the eeal-skin coat, he was talk- 
ing to all the way to the jetty? I think 
she was Lady Wimbledon’s daughter.” 

“So she was. Has she rather large blue 
eyes?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh! it must be she; that’s Miss Caro- 
line Oldys. She’s such a joke ; she’s older 


than Cleve.” 
“Oh! that’s i ible ; she’s decided] 
you than Mr. Cleve Verney, and I thin 


extremely pretty.” 

“ Well, perhaps she is younger, and I do 
believe she’s pretty i but she’s a fool, and 
she has been awfully in love with him for I 
don’t know how many years — every one 
was laughing at it two or three seasons ago; 
she is such a muff!” 

“What do you mean by a muff?” de- 
manded Charity. 

“ Well, a goose, then. Lord Verney’s 
her guardian or trustee, or something ; and 
they say that he and Lady Wimbledon had 
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agreed to promote the affair. Just like 
them. She is ‘such a scheming old woman ; 
and Lord Verney is such a—TI was going 
to say, such a muff, — but he is sucha spoon. 
Cleve’s wide awake, though, and I don’t 
think he'll do that for them.” 

I believe there may have been, at one 
time, some little foundation in fact for the 
theory which supposed the higher powers 
favourable to such a consummation. But 
time tests the value of such schemes, and it 
would seem that Lady Wimbledon had 
come to the conclusion that the speculation 
was a barren one: for this night in her 
dressing-gown, with her wig off, and a silken 
swathing about her bald head, she paid a 
very exciting visit to her daughter's room, 
and blew her up in her own awful way, 
looking like an angry Turk. “She won- 
dered how any person with Caroline’s ez- 
perience could be such an idiot as to let that 
young man go on making a fool of her. He 

ad no other idea but the one of making a 
fool of her before the world. She, Lady 
Wimbledon, would have no more of any 
such insensate folly — her pects should 
not be ruined, if she could prevent it and 

revent it she could and would — there should 
an end of that odious nonsense; and if she 
chose to make herself the laughing-stock of 
the world, she, Lady Wimbledon, would do 
her duty and take her down to Slominton, 
where they would be quiet enough at all 
events; and Cleve Verney, she ventured to 
say, with a laugh, would not follow her.” 

The young lady was in tears, and blub- 
pered in her romantic indignation till her 
eyes and nose were inflamed, and her mam- 
ma requested her to look it? the glass, and 
see what a figure she had made of herself, 
and made her bathe her face for an hour, 
before she went to bed. 

There was no other young lady at Ware, 
and Cleve smiled in his own face, in his 
looking-glass, as he dressed for dinner. 

“My uncle will lose no time —I did not 
intend this; but I see very well what he 
means, and he’ll be disappointed and grow 
suspicious, if I draw back; and she has 
really nothing to recommend her, poor Caro- 
line,-and he’ll find that out time enough, and 
mitanwhile I shall get over some months 
quietly.” 

There was no great difficulty in seeing, 
indeed, that the noble host distinguished 
Lady Wimbledon and her daughter. And 
tod Verney, leaning on Cleve’s arm, 
asked him lightly what be thought of Miss 
Caroline Oldys ; and Cleve, who had the gift 
of presence of mind, rather praised the 
young lady. 
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“ My uncle would ve Ethel, when he 
sees a hope in that direction, I shan’t hear 
much more of Caroline, and so on — and 


-we shall be growing older —and the chap- 


ter of accidents — and all that.’’ 

For a day or two Lord Verney was very 
encouraging, and quite took an interest in 
the young lady, and showed her the house 
and the place, and unfolded all the plans 
which were about to grow into realities, and 
got Cleve to pull her across the lake, and 
walked round to meet them, and amused 
the young man by contriving that little op- 
portunity. But Lady Wimbledon revealed 
something to Lord Verney, that evening, 
over their game of ecarté, which affected 
his views. 

Cleve was talking to the young lady, but 
he saw Lord Verney look once or twice, in 
the midst of a very serious conversation 
with Lady Wimbledon, at Caroline Oldys 
and himself, and now without smiling. 

It was Lady Wimbledon’s deal, but she 
did not deal, and her opponent seemed also 
to have forgotten the cards, and their heads 
inclined one toward the other as the talk 
proceeded. 

It was about the hour when ladies light 
their bedroom candles, and ascend. And 
Lady Wimbledon and Caroline Oldys had 
vanished in a few minutes more, and Cleve 
thought, “ She has told him something that 
has given him a new idea.” His uncle was 
rather silent and dry for the rest of that 
evening, but next morning seemed pretty 
much as usual, only Lord Verney took an 
opportunity of saying to him — 

“T have been considering, and I have 
heard things, and, with reterence to the 
subject of my conversation with you in 
town, I think you ought to direct your 
thoughts to Ethel, about it — you ought to 
have money — don’t you see? It’s very 
important — money — very well to be /e fils 
de ses euvres, and that kind of thing; but 
a little money does no harm; on the contra- 
ry it is very desirable. Other people keep 
that point in view; I don’t see why we 
death ont. I ask myself this question :— 
How is it that people get on in the world ? 
And I answer — in great measure by amass- 
ing we A and, arguing from that, I think 
it desirable you should have some money to 
begin with, and I’ve endeavoured to put it 
logically, about it, that you may see the 
drift of what I say.” And he made an ex- 
cuse and sent Cleve up to town next day 
before him. 

I have been led into an. episode by Miss 
Charity’s question about Miss Caroline 
Oldys ; and, returning to Hazelden, I find 
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Tom Sedley taking his leave of the young 
ladies for the night, and setting out for the 
Verney Arms with a cigar between his 
li 

PNext morning he walked down to Malory 
again, and saw old Rebecca, who seemed, 
in her odd way, comforted on seeing him, 
but spoke little — almost nothing, and he 
charged her to tell neither Dingwell,; of 
whom he had heard nothing but evil, nor 
Jos. Larkin, of whom he had intuitively a 
profound suspicion, — any thing about her 
own history, or the fate of her child, but to 
observe the most cautious reserve in any 
communications they might seek to open 
with her. And having delivered this in- 
junction in a great variety of language, he 
took his leave and got home very early to 
his breakfast, and ran up to London, oddly 
enough, in the same carriage with Cleve 
Verney. 

Tom Sedley was angry with Cleve, I am 
afraid not upon any very high princi- 
ple. If Cleve had trifled with the affec- 
tions of Miss Caroline Oldys,I fear he 
would have borne the spectacle of her woes 
with considerable patience. But, if the 
truth must be told, honest Tom Sedley was 
leaving Cardyllian in a pet. Anger, grief, 
jealousy, were seething in his good-natured 
heart. Agnes Etherage — his little Agnes 
—she had belonged to him as long as he 
could remember; she was gone, and he 
never knew how much he liked her until he 
had lost her. 

Gone? No; in his wanton cruelty this 
handsome outlaw had slain his pet deer — 
had shot his sweet bird dead, and there she 
lay in the sylvan solitude she had so beau- 
tified — dead ; and the — heartless archer — 
went on his way smiling, having darkened 
the world for harmless Tom Sedley. Could 
he like him ever again ? 

Well, the world brooks no heroics now; 
there are reserves. Men cultivate a thick 
skin — nature’s buff-coat —in which, with 
little pain and small loss of bloo1, the mod- 
ern man-at-arms rides cheerily through 
life’s battle. When point or edge happen 
to go a little through, as [ have said, there 
are reserves. There is no good in roaring, 
grinning, or cursing. The scatheless only 

augh at you; therefore wipe away the 
blood qietly. and seem all you can like the 
rest. Better not to let them see even that. 
Is there not sometimes more of curiosity 
than of sympathy in the scrutiny? Don’t 
you even see at times, just the suspicion of 
a smile on your friend’s face, as he pre- 
scribes wet brown paper or basilicon on a 





cobweb, according to his skill ? 
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So Tom and Cleve talked a little,— an 
acquaintance would have said, just as usual, 
—and exchanged newspapers, and even 
—— a little now and then ; but when at 
Shillingsworth the last interloper got out, 
and Tom and Cleve were left to themselves, 
the ruling idea asserted itself, and Sedley 
looked luridly out of the window, and grew 
silent for a time, and pretended not to hear 
Cleve when he asked him whether he had 
seen the report of Lord Verney’s visit to 
Cardyllian, as displayed in the county paper 
of that day, which served to amuse him ex- 
tremely. 

“ I don’t think,” said Tom Sedley at last, 
abruptlyv, “ that nice, pretty little creature, 
Agnes Etherage — the nicest little thing, by 
Jove, I think I ever saw — I say she is not 
looking well.” 

“Ts not she really?” said Cleve, very 
coolly, cutting open a leaf in his magazine. 

“ Didn’t you observe ?” exclaimed Tom 
rather fiercely. 

“Well, no, I can’t say I did; but you 
know them so much better than I,” answer- 
ed Cleve; “it can’t be very much; I dare 
say she’s well by this time.” 

. “ How can you speak that way, Verney, 
knowing all you do?” 

“Why, what do I know?” exclaimed 
Cleve, looking up in unaffected wonder. 

“ You know all about it; why she’s out of 
spirit’s, why she’s looking so delicate, why 
she’s not like herself,” said Tom impatiently. 

“Upon my soul Ido not,” said Cleve 
Verney, with animation. 

“That’s odd, considering you’ve half 
broken her heart,” urged Tom. 

“TI broken her heart ?” repeated Cleve. 
“ Now, really, Sedley, do pray think what 
you're saying!” 

“ I say I think you've broken her heart, 
and her sister thinks <o too; and it’s an aw- 
ful shame,” insisted Tom very grimly. 

“ T really do think the people want to set 
me mad.” said Cleve testily. “If any one 
says that I have ever done any thing that 
could have made any of that family, who 
are in their senses, fancy that I was in love 
with Miss Agnes Etherage, and that I 
wished her to suppose so, it is simply an 
untruth. I never did, and I don’t intend; 
and I can’t see, for the life of me, Tom 
Sedley, what business it is of yours. But 
thus much I do say, upon my honour, it is a 
lie. Miss Charity Etherage, an old maid 
with no more sense than a snipe, living in 
that barbarous desert, where if a man ap- 
pears at ali, during eight months ont of 
the twelve, he’s a prodigy, and if he walks 
up the street with a Cardyllian lady, he’s 
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ronounced to be over head and ears in 
ové, and of course meditating lage — 
I say she’s not the most reliable critic in 
the world in an affair of that sort, and 
all I say is that I’ve given no grounds for any 
such idea, and I mean it, upon my honour as 
a gentleman ; and I’ve seldom been so as- 
tonished in my life before.” 

There was an air of frank and indignant 
repudiation in Cleve’s manner and counte- 
nance, which, more even than his words, con- 
vinced Tom Sedley, who certainly was 
aware how little the Cardyllian people 
knew of the world, and what an eminently 
simple maiden in all such matters the homely 
Miss Charity was. So Tom extended his 
hand and said — 

“ Well, Cleve, I’m so glad, and I beg 
your pardon, and I know you say truth, 
and pray shake hands; but though you are 
not to blame — I'm now quite sure you're 
not—the poor girl is very unhappy, and 
her sister very angry.” 

«I can’t help that. How on earth can J 
help it? I’m very sorry, though I’m not 
sure that I ought to care a farthing about 
other people’s nonsense, and huffs, and ro- 
mances, I could tell you things about my- 
self, lots of things you’d hardly believe — 
real, dreadful annoyances. I tell you, Tom, I 
hate the life I’m leading. You only see the 
upper surface, and hardly that. I’m worried 
to death, and only that 1 oweso much money, 
and can’t get away, I can tell you—I 
don’t care two pins whether you believe it 
or not—I should have been feeding sheep 
in Australia a year ago.” 

“ Better where you are, Cleve.” 

“ How the devil do you know ? Don’t be 
offended with me, Tom, only make allow. 
ances, and if I sometimes talk a bit like a 
Bedlamite, don’t repeat my ravings; that’s 
all. Look at that windmill ; isn’t it pretty ?” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
LADY DORMINSTER’S BALL. 


Creve VERNEY was in harness again — 
attending the House with remarkable punc- 
tuality ; for the eye of the noble peer his 
uacle was upon him. He had the division 
lists regularly on his table, and if Cleve’s 
name was missing from any one of even 
moderate importance, his uncle took leave 
to ask an explanation. Cleve had also rea- 
sons of his own for working diligently at 
the drudgery of public life. His mare 
was not upon solid ground, but over a quak- 
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i every undulation and waver of 
WBich ese answered by a qualm at his heart. 

Still it was only some nice management 
of time and persons; it was a mere matter 
of presence of mind, of vigilance, of re- 
source, to which he felt— at least hoped — 
he might be found equal, and all must end 
well. Was not his uncle sixty-six his last 
birth-day ? People might flatter and say 
he looked nothing like it ; but the red book 
so pronounced, and there is no gainsaying 
that sublime record. After all,-his uncle 
was not an everlasting danger. Time and 
the hour will end the longest day ; and then 
must come the title and estates, and a quiet 
heart at last. 

When: the House did not interfere, Cleve 
was of course seen at all the proper places. 

On the night of which I am now speak- 
ing there was among others Lady Dormin- 
ster’s ball, and a brilliant muster of distin- 
guished persons. 

On that crowded floor in those celebrated 
saloons, in an atmosphere of light and music, 
in which moved .so much of what is famous, 
distinguished, splendid, is seen the figure of 
Cleve Verney. Every one knew that slight 
and graceful figure, and the oval face, deli- 
cate features and large, dark, dreamy eyes, 
that never failed to impress you with the 
same ambiguous feeling. It was Moorish, 
it was handsome ; but there was a shadow 
there — something secret and selfish, and 
smilingly, silently insolent. 

This session he had come out a little, and 
made two speeches of real promise. The 
ministers had complimented his uncle upon 
them, and had also complimented him. 
The muse was there; something original 
and above routine— genius perhaps — and 
that passion for distinction which breaks a 
poor man’s heart, and floats the rich to 
greatness. 

A man of Cleve’s years, with his position, 
with his promise, with London life and 
Paris Jife all learned by rote, courted and 
pursued, wary, contemptuous, sensual, clever, 
ambitious —is not young. The whole cha- 

ron world, with its wiles, was an open 

k forhim. For him, like the man in the 
German legend, the earth under which 
they mined and burrowed had grown to his 
eyes transparent, and he saw the gnomes at 
work. For him young ladies’ smiles wer- 
not light and magic — only marsh fires and 
tricks. To him old and young came up 
and simpered or fawned ; but they dimpled 
or ogled or grinned, all in the Palace of 
is power, but not always 
pretty. For common men the surface is 
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best; all beyond that is knowledge — qn 
acquisition of sorrow. 

herefore, notwithstanding his years, the 
clear olive oval of his handsome face. the 
setting — void of line or colour — of those 
deep dark eyes, so enthusiastic, yet so cold, 
the rich wave of his dark hair, and the 
smooth transparency of temples and fore- 
héad, and all the tints and signs of beautiful 
youth, Cleve Verney was well stricken in 
years of knowledge; and of that sad gift he 
would not have surrendered an iota in ex- 
change for the charms and illusions of inno- 
cence, so much for the most part do men 
prefer power to —. 

“« How. d’ye do, Miss Oldys?” said this 
brilliant \young man of actualities and ex- 

rtations. 

“ Oh, Mr. Verney, you here !” 

This pretty Caroline Oldys was just five- 
and-twenty, and in her sixth London sea- 
son. Old, like him, in the world’s dismal 
psychology, betrayed into a transient sur- 

rise, smiling in genuine gladness, almost 
orgetting herself, and looking quite coun- 
try-girlish in the momentary effusion. It is 
not safe affecting an emotion with men like 
Cleve, especially when it does not flatter 


them. He did not care a farthing whether | pose 


she was syrprised or not, or glad or sorry. 
But her very eye and gesture told him that 
she had marked him as he stood there, and 
had chosen the very seat on which her part- 
ner had placed her of malice aforetbought. 
Fine acting does it need to succeed with a 
critic like Cléve. 

“Yes, I here — and where’s the won- 
der ?” 

“ Why, — who was*?— some one told 
me only half an hour ago, you were some- 
where in France.” 

“Well, if it was a man, he told a story, 
and if a lady she made a mistake,” said 
Cleve, coolly but tartly, looking steadily at 
her. “ And the truth is, I wanted a yacht, 
and I went down to look at her, tried her, 
liked her, and bought her. Doesn’t it sound 
“ like a marriage ?” 

thel laughed. 

* That's your theory — we’re all for sale, 

and handed over to the best bidder.” 


“ Pretty valtz,” said Cleve, waving his| 


slender hand just the least in the world to 
the music. “ Pretty thing!” 

He did not use much ceremony with this 
young lady —his cousin in some remote 
way — who, under the able direction of her 
mother, Lady Wimbledon, had once pur- 
sued him in a barefaced way for nearly 
three years; and who, though as we have 
seen, her mother had by this time quite de- 
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aired, yet liked him with all the romance , 
that remained to her. 4 

“ And who are you going to marry, Car- 
oline? There’s Sedley = see him over 
there. What do you say to Sedley?” 

“No, thanks — much obliged — but Sed- 
ley, you know, has seen his fate in that mys- 
terious lady in Wales, or somewhere. I 
once had a letter from him.” 

“Oh! has he?” He signed to Sedley to 
come to them. 

Looking through the chinks and chasms 
that now and then opened in the distin- 
guished mob of which he formed a ynit, he - 
occasionally saw the stiff figure and small 
features of his pompous uncle, Lord Ver- 
ney, who was talking affably to Lady Wim- 
bledon, whom he used to hate. Lord Ver- 
ney did not wear his agreeable simper. He 
had that starch and dismal expression, rath- 
er, which came with grave subjeets, and he 
was tapping the fingers of his right hand 
upon the back of his left, in time to the ca- 
dence of his periods, which he did when 
delivering matter particularly well worth 
hearing. It plainly did not displease Lady 
Wimbledon, whatever his discourse might 
be. “1’m to be married to Caroline, I sup- 
I wish that old woman was at the 
bottom of the Red Sea.” 

Cleve looked straight in the eyes of the 
Honorable Miss Oldys, and said he, with a 
smile, “ Lady Wimbledon and my uncle are 
deep in some myers —is it political ? 
Have you an idea ?” 

Caroline Oldys had given up blushing 
very long ago indeed; but there was the 
confusion, without the tint of a blush in her 
face, as he said these words. 

_ “I dare say — mamma’s a great politi- 
cian.” 

“Oh! I knowthat. By Jove! my uncle’s 
looking this way. I hope he’s not coming.” 

“ Would you mind taking me to mam- 
ma?”. 


“ No— pray stay for a moment. Here's 
Sedley.” 
And: the young man, whom we know 


pretty well, with the bold blue eyes and 
golden moustaches and good frank hand- 
some face, approached smiling. 

“ How are you, Sedley?” said Cleve, 
giving him two fingers. “Caroline Oldys 
says you’ve had an adventure. Where was 
it?” 

“ The lady in black, you know, in Wales,” 
reminded Miss Oldys. 

“ Oh! to be sure,” said Sedley laughing. 
“ A lady in grav, it was. I saw her twice. 
But that’s more than a year old, and there 
has been nothing ever since.” 
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“Do go on.” 

Sedley laughed. 

“It was at Cardyllian, in the church. 
She lived at Malory — that dark old place 
you went to see with the Verneys, the day 
you were at Cardyllian—-don’t you re- 
member ?” 

“Oh, yes, what a romantic place !” 

“ With an awfully cross old fellow, old 

onan to be her father, but with the air of 
her husband, guarding her like a dragon, 
and eyeing every fellow that came near as 
if he’d knock him down; a lean, white-whis- 
kered. bald old fellow, with bushy eyebrows, 
and a fierce face, and eves jumping out of 
his head, and lame of one foot, too. Not a 
beauty by any means” 

“ Where did you see him?” said Cleve. 

“I did not see him—but Christmas 
Jones the boatman told me.” 

* Well, and which is your fate — which 
is to kill you — the husband or wife ?” in- 
quired Cleve, looking vaguely among the 
crowd. 

“Oh, the wife, as he calls her, is really 
quite beautiful, melancholy and that, you 
know. I’d have found out all about them, 
but they left before I had time to go back ; 
but Verney was at Cardyllian, when 1 was 
there.” 

“ When was that?” asked Cleve. 

“I mean when these people were at Malo- 
ry. Cleve was much more gone about her 
than I was —at least so I’ve heard,” an- 
swered Sedley. 

“That's very ungrateful of you, Sedley. 
I never interfered, upon my honour. Isaw 
her once in church, and accompanied him 
in his pursuit at his earnest request, and I 
never saw her again. Are you going on to 
the Halbury’s, Caroline ?” 

“Yes; are you?” 

“ No, quite used up. Haven't slept since 
Werlnesday night.” 

. Here a partner came to claim Miss Caro- 
ine. 

“T'll go with you,” said Sedley. 

“ Very well,” answered Cleve without 
looking a * Come to my lodgings, Sed- 
ley — we'll smoke, shall we? I’ve some 
capital cigars.” 

'- “T don’t care. I’m going on, also.” 

“ What a delicious night!” exclaimed 
Tom Sedley, looking up at the stars. “ Sup- 
pose we walk — it isn’t far.” “ 

“TI don’t care —let us walk,” said 
Cleve. 

So walk they did. ‘It was not far to Cleve’s 
lodgings, in astreet off Piccadilly. The 
young men had walked rather silently ; for, 
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as it seemed to Sédley, his companion was 
not in a temper to talk a great deal, or very 
pleasantly. 

“And what about this gray woman ? 
Did the romance take fire where it ought ? 
Is it a mutual flame ?” asked Cleve, like a 
tired man who feels he must say something, 
and does not care what. “I don’t: think 
you mentioned her since the day you showed 
me that Beatrice Cenci, over your d—d 
chimney-piece.” 

“ Of course I’d have told you if there had 
been any thing to tell,” said Tom. 

“They haven’t been at Malory sifce ?” 

“Oh, no! — frightened away — you'll 
never see them there again. There’s noth- 
ing absolutely in it, and never was,-not even 
an adventure,” continued Sedley. “ She’s 
a wonderfully beautiful creature, though ; I 
wish you saw her again, Cleve. You're such 
a clever fellow, you’d make a poem out of 
her, or something —she’d bring you back 
to the davs of chivalry, and that style of 
thing. I’m asort of a fellow, you know, 
that feels a lot, and I think, I think some too ; 
but Ihaven't the knack of saying it, or 
writing it—TI’m not particularly good at 
any thing; but I went that morning, you 
know, into the Refectory — you know — 
there are such a lot of stairs,,and long 
places and doors, it makes a fellow quite 
foolish — and there she was — I wish I could 
describe her to you.” 

“Don’t try — you've tried so often — 
there’s a good fellow ; but just tell me what 
is her name,” said Cleve looking straight 
before him, above the lamps and the slant- , 
ing slates and chimneys, into the deep sky, * 
where brilliantly, spite of London smoke, 
shone the clear sad moon. 

“Her name ?—I never found out, ex- 
cept Margaret —I don’t know; but I be- 
lieve they did not want their name told.” 

“ That did not look well — did it ?” sug- 
gested Cleve. 

“ Well, no more it generally does; but 
itis not her fault. It was —in fact it was 
—old Sir Booth Fanshawe, you know he’s 
broken — not worth a guinea — and always 
running about from place to place to avoid 
pursuit, in fact. It can’t signify, you know, 
now, that I think of it, mentioning him, be- 
cause, of course, he’s gone somewhere else 
long “a ‘ 

So said romantic little Sedley, and Cleve 
sneered. 

“Tsee you can tell a fib on occasion, 
Tom, like another man. So you found out 
the name, and knew it all the time you were 
protesting ignorance. And who told you 
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that ? —— here thought Sir Booth had 
gone to Italy.” 

“ Well, it was — but you mustn’t tell him I 
told you. There was a Jew fellow down at 
Malory, with a writ and a lot of fellows to 
nab him; but the old fellow was off; and 
the Jew, thinking that Wynne Williams 
knew where he was, came to his office, and 
offered him a batfull of money to tell, and 
he was going to kick him out; and that’s 
the way he found out it was old Sir Booth: 
and he is awfully afraid of getting intoa 
scrape about it, if the old people heard who 
the tenant was.” 

“So he would — the worst scrape he ever 
was in, with my uncle, at all events. And 
that d—d Larkin would get into the manage- 
ment of every thing, Isuppose. I hope, you 
have not been telling everyone ? ” 

“ Not a soul — not a buman being.” 

“ There are some of the Cardyllian people 
that hardly come under that term ; and, by 
Jove! if you breathe it to one of them, it’s 
all over the town, and my uncle will be sure 
to hear it; and poor Wynne Williams! 
— you'll be the ruin of him very likely.” 

“T tell you, except to you, I swear to you, 
I haven’t mentioned it to a soul on earth,” 
exclaimed Tom. 

“Well, I do think, as a matter of con- 
science and fairness, you ought to hold your 
tongue, and keep faith with poor Wynne,” 
said Cleve rudely; “and I think he was a 
monstrous fool to tell you. You, know I’m 
interested,” continued Cleve, perceiving 
that his vehemence surprised Tom Sedley, 
“be:ause [ have no faith in Larkin —I 
think him a sneak and a hypocrite, and 
rogue — of course that’s in confidence, anc 
he’s doing all in his power to get a fast hold 
of my uncle, and to creep into Wynne Will- 
iam+’s place; and a thing ‘like this, with a 
hard unreasonable fellow like my uncle, 
would give him such a lift as you can’t im- 
agine.” 

“ But I’m not going to tell. Unless you 
tell, or he, I don’t know who’s to tell it — J 
won't, I know. 

* And about Sir Booth—of course he’s 
not in England now — but neither is he in 
Italy,” said Tom. 

“ It’s well he has you to keep his‘ log’ for 
him,” said Cleve. 

“ He’s in France.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Yes, in the north of France, somewhere 
near Caen,” said Tom Sedley. 

“I wonder you let him get so near Eng- 
land. It seems rather perilous, doesn’t it?” 

“So one would think; but there he is. 
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Tom Blackmore, of the Guards, you know 
him ?” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“ Well he saw old Fanshawe there. He 
happened to be on leave.” 

“ Old Fanshawe ?” 

“ No, Tom Blackmore. He likes poking 
into out of-the-way places.” 

“I dare say.’ 

“ He has such a turn for the picturesque 
and all that, and draws very nicely.” 

“ The long bow, I dare say,” 

“Well, no matter, he was there — Old 
Fanshawe I mean — Blackmore saw him. 
He knows his appearance perfectly — used 
to hunt with his hounds, and that kind of 
thing, and often talked to him, so he could 
not be mistaken—and there he was as 
large as life.” 

“* Well?” 

“ He did not know Tom a bit, and Tom 
asked no questions —in tact, he did not 
care to know where the poor old fellow 
hides himself — he preferred not — but 
Madame something or other —I forget her 
name — gave him a history, about as true as 
Jack the Giant-Killer, of the eccentric Eng- 
lish gentleman, and told him that he had 
taken a great old house, ard bad his family 
there, and a most beautiful young wife, and 
was as jealous as fifty devils; so you see 
Margaret must have been there. Of course 
that was she,” said Tom. 

“And you said so to your friend Black- 
more ? ” suggested Cleve Verney. 

“ Yes,” said Tom, “ there was no harm in 
that. 


She’s not in danger of those d—d 
writs and things.” 

“It seems to me you want to have him 
caught.” - 

« Well, I don’t see.” , 

“ Why, saying that had just this advan- 


tage. That prating guardsman was sure to 
talk of the matter when you gave him that 
subject, although he would probably never 
have thought again of having seen old Fan- 
shawe, as you call Sir Booth, in France, if 
it had not been for that.” 

“ Well, I did not think —I hope not — 
and I did not know you took any interest in 
him,” said Sedley quite innocently. 

“Interest! I[—me! Interest, indeed! 
Why the devil should J take an interest in 
Sir Booth Fanshawe? Why you seem to 
forget all the trouble and annoyance he has 
cost me. Interest, indeed! Quite the con- 
trary. Only, I think, one would not like 
to get any poor devil into worse trouble than 
he’s in, for no object, or to be supposed to 
be collecting information about him.” 
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“ No one could suppose any thing like 
that of me,” said Tom Sedley. 

“TI beg yee pardon; they can suppose 
anything of anybody,” answered Cleve, and, 
seeing that Tom looked offended, he added, 
“and the more absurd and impossible, the 
more likely with some people. I wish you 
heard the things that have been said of me 
— enough to make your hair stand on end, 
by Jove !"” 

“ Oh! I dare say.” 

They were now turning into the street 
where Cleve had taken loigings. 

“I could not stand those fellows any lon- 
ger. My uncle has filled the house with 
them — varnish and paint and that stifling 
plaster — so I’ve put up here for a little 
time.” 

“I like these streets. I’m not very far 
away from you here,” said Tom. “ And 
talking of that affair at Caen, you know, he 
said, by Jove he did, that he saw you 
there.” 

“ Who said ?” 

“Tom Blackmore of the Guards.” 

“Then Tom Blackmore of the Guards 
lies — that’s all. You may tell him I said 
so. I never saw him—I never spoke to 
. him — I don’t know him; and how should 
he know me? And if he did, I wasn’t there ; 
and if I had been, what the devil was it to 
him ? So besides telling lies, he tells imper- 
tinent lies, and he ought to be kicked.” 

“ Well, of course as you say so, he must 
have made a mistake; but Caen is as open 
te you as to him, and there’s no harm in 
the place; and he knows you by appear- 
ance.” 

“ He knows everybody by appearance, 
it seems, and nobody knows him; and, by 
Jove, he describes more like a bailiff than a 
Guardsman.” 

“ He’s a thorough gentleman in every 
idea. Tom Blackmore is as nice a little fel- 
low as there is in the world,” battled Tom 
Sedlev for his friend. 

“ Well, I wish you’d persuade that fault- 
less gentleman to let me and my concerns 
alone. I have a reason in this case; and | 
don’t mind if I tell you, I was at Caen, and 
I suppose he did see me. But there was no 
romance in the matter, except the romance 
of the Stock Exchange and a Jew; and I 
wish, Tom, you’d just consider me as much 
asgou do the old baronet, for my own sake, 
that is, for /’m pretty well dipt too, and 
don’t want everyone to kaow when or where 
I go in quest of my Jews. I was not very 
far from that about four months ; and 
if you go about telling everyone, by Jove 
my uncle will guess what brought me there, 
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and old fellows don’t like post-obi/s on their 
own lives.” 

‘“‘ My dear Cleve, I had nota notios ’”’*— 

“ Well, all you can do for me now, hav- 
ing spread the report, is to say that I wasn’t 
there — I'm serious. Here we are.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
A LARK. 


“ THERE’s some ‘ Old Tom,’ isn’t there? 
Get it, and glasses and cold water, here,” 
said Cleve to his servant, who, patient, po- 
lite, sleepy, awaited his master. “ You used 
to like it—.and here are cigars;” and he 
shook out a shower upon his drawing-room 
table-cover. ‘“ And where did you want to 
go at this time of night ?” 

“ To Wright's to see the end of the great 
game of billiards — Seller and Culverin, 
you know; I’ve two pounds on it.” 

“ Don’t care if I go with you, just now. 
What’s this ?— When the devil did this come. 
Cleve had picked up and at one pale glance 
read a little note that lay on the table ; and 
then he repeated coolly enough — 

“I say, when did this come ?” 

“ Before one, sir, I think.” said Shepperd. 

“ Getme my coat ;” and Shepperd disap- 
peared. 

“ Pestered to death about money,” he said 


‘moodily. “Upon my soul, I think if my 


uncle will make a statesman of me, he ought 
in conscience to enable me to Jive without 
selling my vote; see, you have got the 
things bere, and cigars. I sha’nt be five 
minutes away. If I’m longer, don’t wait for 
me ; but finish this first.” 

Cleve had turned up the collar of his out- 
er coat, and buttoned it across his chin, aad 
pulled a sort of travelling cap dowa on his 
brows, and let the silk flaps cover his cheeks, 
and away he went. 

He did not come back in five minutes; 
nor in ten, twenty, or forty minutes. The 
“ Old Tom” in the bottle had run low ; Sed- 
ley looked at his watch; he could wait no 
longer. ; 

When he got out upon the fagway. 
though not quite tipsy, he felt the agreeable 
stimulus of the curious “ Old Tom” suffi- 
ciently to render a litle pause expedient for 
the purpose of calling to mind with clear- 
ness the geographical bearings of Wright’s 
billiard-rooms — whither accordingly —east- 
ward, slong deserted and echoing strevts, 
with here and there a policeman poking 
into am area, or sauatering along his two- 
mile-an-hour duty, march, and now and then 
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regaled by the unearthly music of love-sick 
cats among the roofs. 

These streets and squares, among which 
he had in a manner lost himself, had in their 
day been the haunts and quarters of fashion, 
a fairy world, always migrating before the 
steady march of business. Sedley had quite 
lost his reckoning. If he had been content 
to go by Ludygate Hill, he would have been 
at Wright’s half an hour before. Sedley 
did not know these dingy and respectable 
old squares ; he had not even seen a police- 
man for the last twenty minutes, and was 
just then quite of the Irish lawyer's opinion, 
that life is not long enough for short-cuts. 

In a silent street he passed a carriage 
standing near a lamp. The driver on the 
flagway looked hard at him. Sedley was 
not a romantic being only ; he had she his 
waggish mood, and loved a lark, when it 
came. He returned the — = with 
a glance as significant, slackeni is . 

S Well ? ” said Sedley. oP as as 

“ Well!” replied the driver. 

* “Capital!” answered Sedley. 

“Be you him?” demanded the driver, 
after a pause. 

“ No; be you?” answered Sedley. 

The driver seemed a little puzzled, and 
eyed Sedley doubtfully ; and Sedley looked 
into the carriage, which, however, was empty 
and then at the house at whose rails it stood; 
but it was dark from top to bottom. 

He had thoughits of stepping in, and avail- 
ing himself of the vehicle; but seeing no 
= fun in the procedure, and liking 

ter to walk, he merely said nodding to- 
wards the carriage — 

“ Lots of room.” 

“ Room enough, I dessay.” ° 

“ How long do you mean to wait ?” 

“ As long as I’m paid for.” 

“ Give my love to your mother.” 

“ Feared she won't vally it.” 

“ Take care of yourself for my sake.” 

— ee was - = worthy of so 
sprightly a dialogue ; but ley could not 
hens distinetly as he paced on, badhcing up 
at the moon, and thinking how beautifully 
she used to shine, and was no doubt then 
shining, on the flashing blue sea at Cardyl- 
lian, and over the misty mountains. And 
he thought of his pretty cousin Agnes Eth- 
erage; and “ Yes,” said he within himself, 
quickening his pace, “if I win that two 
pounds at Wright's, I'll put two — to it, 
the two pounds I should have lost, that is 
— there’s nothing extravagant in that — and 
bring little Agnes something pretty ; I said I 
would; and though it was only joke, still, it’s 
& promise.” 
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Sedley was a good-natured fellow. Some 
tradesmen’s bills that morning had fright- 
ened him, and as he periodically did, he had 
bullied himself into resolutions of econo- 
omy outof which he ingeniously rea- 
soned himself again. “What shall it be ? 
Tl look in to-morrow at Dymock and 
Rose’s — they have lots of charming little 
French trifles. Where the deuce are we 
now ?” 

He paused, and looking about him, and 
then down a stable-lane between two old- 
fashioned houses of handsome dimensions, 
he saw a fellow in a great coat loitering 
slowly down it, and looking up vigilantly at 
the two or three windows in the side of the 


mansion. 

“ A robbery by George !” thought Sedley, 
as he marked the prowling vigilance of the 
man, and his peculiar skulking gait. 

He had no sort of weapon about him, not 
even a stick; but he is one of the best spar- 
rers extant, of his wejght, and thinks pluck 
and “ a fistfull of fives ” well worth a revol- 
ver. 

Sedley hitched his shoulders, plucked off 
the one glove ae —- on, and fol- 
lowed him softly a steps, dogging him 
down the lane, with on Pr «op foe 
glance which men exchange in the prize 
ring. But when, on turning about, ‘the man 
in the surtout saw that he was d, he 
confirmed Sedley’s suspicions by first paus- 
ing irresolutely, and ultimately withdrawing 
suddenly round the angle. 

Sediey had not expected this tactique. 
For whatever , the man had been 
plainly watching the house, and it was 
nearly three o’clock. ‘Thoroughly blooded 
now for a “lark,” Sedley followed swiftly 
to the corner, but could not see him; so as 
he returned, a low window in the side-wall 
opened, and a female voice said “ Are“ you 
there ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Tom Sedley, confidentially 
drawing near. 

“ Take this.” 

“ Allright ” — and thereupon he received 
first a bag, and then a box, each tolerably 
heavy. 

Sedley wasamused. A mystification had 
set in ; a quiet robbery and he the receiver. 
He thought of dropping the booty down the 
area of the le house round the eor- 
ner, but just then the man in the surtout 
eme from the wing, so to speak, and, 
marching slowly up the ive of the 
lane, seemed about to disturb him, but once 
more changed his mind, and disa 

“ What is to happen next ?” wondered 
Tom Sedley. In a few minutes, a door 
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which opens from the back yard or garden 
of the house from which he had received his 
burthen, opened cautiously, and a woman in 
a black cloak stepped out, carrying another 

, a heavy one it also seemed, and, beck- 
oning to him, said, so soon as he was sufli- 
ciently near, 

“ Is the carriage come ?” 

«“ Yes’m,” answered Tom, touching his 
hat, and affecting as well as he could the 
ways of a porter or a cabman. 

* When they comes,” she resumed, 
“ you'll bring us to where it is, mind, and 
fetch the things with you —and mind ye, 
no noise nor talking, and walk as light as 
you can.” , ’ 

“ Allright, said Tom, in the same whisper 
in which she spoke. 

It could not’ be a robbery —Tom had 
changed his mind ; there was an air of re- 
spectability about the servant that conflict- 
ed with that theory, and the discovery that 
the carriage was waiting to receive the par- 
ty was also against it. pit 

Tom was growing more interested in his 
adventure, and entering into the fuss and 
mystery of the plot. 

“Come round, please, and show me 
where the carriage stands,” said the woman, 
beckoning to Tom, who followed her round 
the corner. 

She waited for him, and laid her hand on 
his elbow, giving him a little jog by way of 
caution. 

“ Hush — not a word above your breath, 
mind,” she whispered; “I see that’s it ; well, 
needn’t come no nearer, mind.” 

“ All right, ma'am.” 

“ And there's the window,” she added in 
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a still more cautious whisper, and pointing | 


with a nod and a frown at a window next 
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leather bag as before. They stopped just 
under the door, which the servant shut cau- 
tiously and locked ; and then these three 
female figures stood for a few seconds whis- 
pering together; and after that they turned 
and walked up the lane towards Tom Sed- 
ley, who touched his hat as they ap- 
proached, and lifted his load again. 

The two ladies were muffled in cloaks. 
The taller wore no hat or bonnet; but had 
instead a shawl thrown over her head and 
shoulders hood-wise. She walked. leaning 
upon the shorter lady, languidly, like a per- 
son very weak, or in pain, and the maid at 
the other side placed her arm tenderly 
round her waist, under her mufflers, and 
aided her thus as she walked. They crossed 
the street at the end of the stable-lane, and 
walked at that side toward the carriage. 
The maid signed to Tom, who carried his 
luggage quickly to its destination on the 
box, and was in time to open the carriage 
| door. 

. “Don’t you mind,” said the wonian, put- 
| ting Tom unceremoniously aside, and her- 
| self aiding the taller lady into the old-fash- 
‘ioned carriage. As she prepared. to mount, 
Tom for a moment fancied a recognition ; 
something in the contour of the figure, muf- 
fled as it was, for a second struck him; 
and at the same moment all seemed like 
a dream, and he stepped backward in- 
voluntarily in amazement. Had he not 
seen the same gesture. The arm moved 
backward, exactly so, and that slender 
hand in a gardening glove, holding a tiny 
trowel, under the dark transparent foliage 
of old trees ? 

The momentary gesture was gone. The 
lady leaning back, a muffled figure in the 
the carriage, silent. Her com- 











/ corner of 


the hall-door, through the shutter of which} panion, who, he thought, looked sharply 


a dim light was visible. 

“Ha!” breathed Tom, looking wise, 
“ and all safe there?” 

“ We're never sure; sometimes awake ; 
sometimes not; sometimes quiet; some- 
times quite wild-like; and the window 
pushed open, for hair! Hoffle he is!” 

“ And always was,” hazarded Tom. 

“ Wuss now, though,” whispered she, 
shaking her head ruefully; and she returned 
round the angle of the house, and entered 
the door through which she had issued, and 
Tom set down his load not far from 
the same point. 

Before he had waited many minutes, the 
same door re-opened, and two ladies, as he 


at him, from within, now seated beside her ; 
and the maid also from her plave inside, 
told him from the window — ; 

“Bid him drive now where he knows, 
quickly,” and she pulled up the window. 
__ Tom was too much interested now to let 
the thread of -his adventure go. Soto the 
box beside the driver he mounte1, and de- 
livered the order he had just received. 

Away he drove swiftly, city wards, through 
silent and empty streets. Tom quickly lost 
his bearings; the gas-lamps grew few and 
far between; he was among lanes and arch- 
es, and sober, melancholy streets, such as 
he had never suspected of an existence in 
such a region, 





judged them to be from something in their 
air and dress, descended the steps together, 
followed by the maid carrying the black- 


Here the driver turned suddenly up a 
narrow way between old brick walls, with 
tufts of dingy grass here and there at top, 
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and the worn mortar lines overlaid with 
velvet moss. This short passage terminat- 
ed in two tall brick piers, surmounted’ by 
worn and moss-grown urns of stone. 

Tom jumped down, and pushed back the 
rusty iron gates, and they drove into an 
unlighted, melancholy court-yard ; and Tom 
thundered at a tall narrow hall-door, be- 
tween chipped and worn pilasters of the 
same white stone, surmounted by some 
carved heraldry, halt effaced. 

Standing on the summit of the steps he 
had to repeat bis summons, till the cavern- 
ous old mansion pealed again with the echo 
before a light gave token of the approach 
of a living being to give them greeting. 

Tom opened the carriage door, and let 
down the steps, perhaps a little clumsily ; 
but he was getting through his duties won- 
derfully. 

The party entered the spacious wainscot- 
ed hall, in which was an old wooden tench, 
on which, gladly, it seemed, the sick lady 
sat herselt down. A great carved door- 
way opened upon a square second hall or 
lobby, through which the ray of the single 
candle glanced duskily, and touched the 
massive banisters of a broad staircase. 

This must have been the house of a very 
great man in its day, a Lord Chancellor, 
perhaps. one of those Hogarthian mansions 
in witch such men as my Lord Squander- 
field might have lived in the first George’s 
days. 

x How could any man have been such an 

idiot,” thought Seley, filled with moment- 
ary wonder, * as to build a palace like this 
in such a place!” 

“Dear me! what a place—what a 
strange place!” whispered the elder. and 
shorter lady, “ where are we to go?” 

“Up stairs, please’m,” said the woman 
wit!) a brass candlestick in her hand. 

“ I hope there’s fire, and more light, and 
—and proper comfort there ?” 

“ Oh! yes’m, please; every thing as you 
would like, please.” 

“ Come, dear,” said the old lady tenderly 


giving her arm to the languid figure resting |. 


in the hail. 

So guided and lighted by the servant 
they followed her up the great well stair- 
care. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
A NEW VOICE. 
THE ladies ascended, led by the maid with 


the candle, and closeiy followed by their 
own servant, and our friend Tom Sedley 
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brought up the rear, tugging the box and 
the bag with him. 

At the s:air-head was a great gallery 
from which many doors opened. Tom Sed- 
ley halted close by the banister for orders, 
depositing his luggage beside him, The 
maid set the candle down upon a table, and, 
opened one of these tall doors, through 
which he saw an angle of the apartment, 
a fire burning in the grate, and a pleasant 
splendour of candlelight; he saw that the 
floor was carpeted, and the windows cur- 
tained, and, though there was disclosed but 
a corner of a large room, there were visible 
such pieces of furniture as indicated gener- 
al comfort. 

In a large arm-chair, at the further side 
of the fire-place, sat the lady who had 
thrilled bim with a sudden remembrance. 
She had withdrawn the shawl that hung in 
hood-like fashion over her head, and there 
was no longer a doubt. The Beatrice Cen- 
ci was there, his Guido — very pale, dying 
he thought her, with her white hands 
clasped, and her beautiful eyes turned up- 
ward in an agony of prayer. 

The old lady, Miss Sheckleton, came 
near her, leaned over her, kissed her ten- 
derly, and caressingly smoothed her rich 
chestnut hair over her temples, and talked 
gently in her ear, and raised her hand in 
both hers, and kissed it, and drawing a 
chair close to hers, she sat by ber, murmur- 
ing in her ear with a countenance of such 
kindness and compassion, that Tom Sedley 
loved her for-it. 

Looking up, Miss Sheckleton observed 
the door open, and Tom fancied perceived 
him in the perspective through it, for she 
rose suddenly, shut it and he saw no more. 
Tom had not discovered in the glance of 
the old lady any sign of recognition, and 
for the sake of appearances he had but- 
toned his gray wrapper close across his 
throat and breast so as to conceal the evi- 
dences of his ball costume; his shining 
boots, however, were painfully conspicuous, 
but for that incongruity there was no help. . 

And now the servant who had let them 
in told Tom to bring the box and bag into 
the servants’ room, to which she led him 
across the gallery. 

There was a large fire, which was pleas- 
ant, a piece of matting on the floor, a few 
kitchen utensils ranged near the fire-place, 
a deal table; and some common kitchen 
chairs. Dismal enough would the room 
have looked notwithstanding its wainscot- 
ing, had it not been for the glow diffused by 
the fire. 

By this fire, on a kitchen chair, and upon . 
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his own opera hat, which he wished specially 
to suppress, sat Tom Sedley, resolved to see 
his adventure one hour or so into futurity, 
before abandoning it, an? getting home to 
his bed, and in the meantime doing his best 
to act a servant, as he fancied such a func- 
tionary would appear in his moments of ease 
unbending in the kitchen or the servants’ 
hall. The maid who had received the 
visitors in the hall, Anne Evans by name, 
square, black-haired, slightly pitted with 
small-pox, and grave, came and sat down 
ot the other side of the fire, and eyed Tom 
Sedley in silence. 

Now and then Tom felt uncomfortably 
about his practical joke, which was degener- 
ating into a deception. But an hour or so 
longer could not matter much; and might 
he not make himself really useful if the 
services of a messenger were required ? 

Anne Evans was considering him in 
silence, and he turned a little more toward 
the fire, and poked it, as he fancied a groom 
would poke a fire for his private comfort. 

“ Are you servant to the ladies?” at last 
she asked. 

Tom smiled at the generality of the ques- 
tion, but interpreting in good faith — 

“ No,” said he, “ I came with the carriage.” 

“ Servant to the gentleman ? ” she asked. 

* What gentleman ?” 

“ You know well.” 

Tom had not an idea, but could not well 
say so. He therefore poked the fire again, 
and said, “Go on, miss; I’m listening.” 

She did not go on, however, for some time, 
and then it was to say — 

“My name is Anne Evans. What may 
your name be ?” 

“Can’t telt that. I left my name at 
home.” said Tom mysteriously. 

* Won't tell ?” 

« Can’t.” 

“I'm only by the month. Come in just a 
week to-morrow,” observed Anne Evans. 

“They'll not part you in a month, Miss 
Evans. No; they has some taste and feelin’ 

them. wouldn't wonder if you 
was here forever!” said Tom. with en- 
thusiasm ; “and what's this place, miss — 
this house | mean — whose house is it? ” 

“ Can’t os 6 only I hear it’s bought for a 
brewery, to be took down next year.” 

“ Oh, criky!” said Tom; “ that’s a pity.” 

‘There was a short pause. 

“I saw you ‘ide your ’at,” said Anne 
Evans. 

* Not ‘ide it,” said Tom — only sits on it — 
always sits on my ‘at.” 

Tom moa we | it, let it bounce up like a 
aek-in-a-box, and shut it down again. 
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Miss Evans was neither amused nor 
surprised. ; 

“ Them’s hopera ‘ats — first quality — 
they used to come in boxes on ’em. as long as 
from here to you, when I was at Mr. Potter- 
ton’s, the hatter. Them’s for gents — they 
air — and not for servants.” 

“ The gov’nor ~~ me his old uns,” said 
Tom, producing the best fib he could find. 

“ And them French boots,” she added 
meditatively. 

“ Perquisite likewise,” said Tom. 

Miss Anne Evans closed her eyes, and 
seemed disposed to take a short nap in her 
chair. But on asudden she opened her eyes 
to oy, — 

“] think you’re the gentleman himself.” 

“ The old gentleman ?” said Tom. 

“No. The young un.” 

“I’m jest what I tell you, not objectin’ to 
the compliment all the same,” said Tom. 

“ And a ring on your finger !” 

“A ring on my finger— yes. I wear it 
two daysin the week. My grand-uncle’s ring 
who was a gentleman, being skipper of a 
coal brig.” 

“ What's the lady’s name ?” 

““ Can’t tell, Miss Evans ; dussn’t.” 

“Fuss about nothin’!” said she, and 
closed her eyes again, and opened them in 
a minute more, to add, “ but I think you're 
him, and that’s my belief.” 

“ No, I ain’t, miss, as you'll see by-and-by.’ 

“ Tisn’t nothin’ to me, only people is so 
close.” 

The door opened, and a tall woman in 
black, with a black net cap on, came quietly 
but quickly into the room. 

“ You’re the man ?” said she, with an air 
of authority, fixing her eyes askance on Tom. 

“ Yes’m, please.” 

“ Well, you don’t go on no account, for 
you'll be wanted just now.” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ Where’s the box and bag you're in 
charge of ?” 

“ Out here,” said Tom. 

“Hish, man, quiet; don’t you know 
there’s sickness ? Walk easy, can’t you? 
please, consider.” 

Tom followed her almost on tip-toe to the 
spot where the parcels lay. 

“Gently now, into this room, please ;” 
and she led the way into that sitting-room 
into which Tom Sedley had looked some 
little time since, from the stair-head. 

The beautiful young lady was gone, but 
Miss Sheckleton was standing at the further 
door of the room with her hands clasped, 
and her eyes raised in prayer, and her pale 
cheeks wet with tears. 
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Hearing the noise, she gently closed. the 
door, and. hastily drying her eyes, whis- 
pered, “ Set them down there,” pointing to 
a sofa, on which Tom. placed them accor- 
dingly. “ Thanks — that will do. You may 


OW hen Sedley had closed the door — 


“ Oh, Mrs. Graver!” whispered Anne 
Sheckleton, clasping her wrists in her trem- 
bling fingers, “is she very ill ?” 

“ Well ma’am, she is ill.” 

“ But, oh, my God !-you don’t think we 
are going jo lose her?” she whispered 
wildly, with her imploring gaze in the 
nurse's éyes. 

“ Oh, no please God, ma’am, it will all be 
right. You must not fuss yourself, ma’am. 
You must not let her see you like this, on 
no account.” 

“ Shall I send for him now ?” 

“ No, ma’am ; he’d only be in the way. 
I'll tell you when; and his man’s here, 
ready to go, any minute. I must go back 
to her now, ma’am. Hish!” 

And Mrs. Graver disappeared with a 


little rustle of her dress, and no sound of 


steps. That solemn bird floated very noise- 
lessly round sick-beds, and you only heard, 


as it were, the hovering of her wings. 


And then, in a minute more, in glided 
Miss Sheckleton, having dried her eyes 
very carefully. 

And now came a great knocking at the 
hall door, echoin dully through the house. 
It was Dr. Grimshaw, who had just got his 
coat off, and was winding his watch, when he 
was called from his own bed-side by this 
summons, and so was here after a lon 
day’s work, to make a new start, and await 
the dawn in this chamber of pain. 
_ In he came, and Miss Sheckleton felt that 
light and hope entered the room with him. 

orid, portly, genial, with a light, hopeful 
step, and a good, decided, cheery manner, 
he inspired confidence, and seemed to take 
command, not only of the case, but of the 
ailment itself. 

Miss Sheckleton knew this good doctor, 


and gladly shook his hand; and he recog- 


nised her with a hesitating look that seemed 
to ask a question, but was not meant to do 
80; and he spoke cheerfully to the patient, 
and gave his directions to the nurse, and in 
about half an hour more told good Anne 
Sheckleton that she had better leave the 
patient. — , 
So, with the docility which an able phy- 
i ne Sheckleton obey- 
ed, and in the next room — sometimes 
praying, sometimes standing and listening, 
sometimes wandering from point to. point, 
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in the merest restlessness — she waited on 
watched for more than an hour, Whic! 
seemed to her longer than a whole night, 
and at last tapped very gently at the door, 
a lull having come for a time in sick- 
chamber, and unable longer to endure her 
suspense. 

A little bit of the door was opened, and 
Anne Sheckleton saw the side of Mrs. Gra- 
ver’s straight nose, and one of her wrinkled 
eyes, and her grim mouth. 

“ How is she?” whispered Miss Sheck- 
leton, feeling as if she was herself about to 
die. 

“Pretty well, ma’am,” answered the nurse, 
but with an awful look of insincerity, under 
which the old lady’s heart sank down aad 
down, as if it had foundered. 

“ One word to Dr. Grimshaw,” she whis- 
pered, with white lips. 

“ You can’t, ma’am,” murmured the nurse 
sternly, and about to shut the door in her 
face. 

“ Wait, wait,” whispered the voice of kind 
old Dr. Grimshaw, and he came into the 
next room to Miss Sheckleton, closing the 
door after him. 

“ Oh, doctor !” she gasped. 

“ Well, Miss Sheckleton, I hope she’ll do 
very well: I’ve just given her something — 
a slight stimulant —and I’ve every confi- 
dence everything will be well. Don’t make 
yourself uneasy ; it is not going on badly. 

“Oh, Dr. Grimshaw, shall I send for 
him? He’d never forgive me; and I prom- 
ised her, darling Margaret to send.” 

“ Don’t send — on no account yet. Don’t 
bring him here — he’s better away. I'll tell 
you when to send.” 

The doctor opened the door. 

“ Still quiet ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” whispered Mrs. Graver. 

— he closed the door. 

“ Nice creature she seems. A relation of 
yours ?” asked the doctor. 

“ cousin.” 

“ When was she married ?” 

“ About a year ago.” 

“ Never any tendency to consumption ? ” 

“ Never.” ; 

“ Nothing to make her low or weak? Is 
she hysterical-? ” 

“ No, hardly that, but nervous and excit- 
able.” 

“Tknow; very good. I think she'll do 
very ataly If any thing goes the least 
wrong, I'll let you know. ‘Now stay quiet in 
there.” 

And he shut the door, and she heard hig 
step move softly over the next room floor, 
so great was the silence, and she kneeled 
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down and prayed as people have prayed in 
shipwrecks; and more time passed, and 
‘more, slowly, very slowly. Oh, would the 
dawn ever comé, and the daylight again ? 
_ Voices and moans she heard from the 
room. Again she prayed on her knees to 
the throne of mercy, in the agony of her 
suspense, and now, over the strange roofs 
spread the first faint gray of the coming 
awn; and there came a silence in the 
room, and.on. a sudden was heard a new 
tiny voice crying. 

“The ‘little child!” cried old Anne 
Sheckleton, springing to her feet, with 
clasped hands, in the anguish of delight, 
and such a gush of tears as she looked up, 
thanking God, with her smiles, as comes only 
in-such moments. 

Margaret’s clear voice faintly said some- 
thing ; Anne could not hear what. 

“ A boy,” answered the cheering voice of 
Dr. Grimshaw. 

“ Oh! he’ll be so glad!” answered the 
faint clear voice in a kind of rapture. 

“ Of course he will,” replied the same 

‘cheery voice: And another question came, 
too low for old Anne Sheckleton’s ears. 

“ A beautiful boy! as fine a fellow as ever 
you could desire tolook at. Bring him here, 
nurse.” 

“Oh the darling!” said the same faint 
voice. “I’m so happy!” 

“Thank God! thank God! thank God !” 
sobbed delighted Anne Sheckleton, her 
‘cheeks still streaming in showers of tears as 
she stood waiting at the door for the mo- 
ment of admission, and hearing the sweet 
happy tones of Margaret’s voice soundin 
in her ears like the voice of one who ha 
just now died, heard faintly through the 
door of heaven. 

For ihus it has been, and thus to the end, 
it will be —the “sorrow” of the curse is 
remembered no more, “ for joy that a man is 
born into the world.” 


CHAPTER L. 


' CLEVE COMES. 

Tom SEDLEY was dozing in his chair, by 

‘the fire, when he was roused by Mrs. 
Graver's voice. 

“ You'll take this note at once, please, to 
your master; there’s a cab at thé door, and 
the lady says you musn’t make no delay.” 

It took some seconds to enable Tom to 
‘account for the scene, the actor and his own 
place of repose, his costume, and the tenor 
‘of the strange woman’s language. In a 
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little while, however, he recovered the con- 
text, and the odd passage in his life became 
intelligible. 

Still half asleep, Tom hurried down stairs, 
and in the hall, to his amazement, read the 
address, “Cleve Verney, Esq.” At the 
hall-door steps he found a. cab, into which 
he jumped, telling the man to drive to Cleve 
Verney’s lodgings. 

There were expiring lights in the draw- 
ing-room, the blinds of which were up; and 
as the cab stopped at the steps, a figure ap- 
peared at one, and Cleve Verney opened 
the window and told the driver, “ Don’t 
mind knocking, I'll go down.” 

“ Come up stairs,” said Cleve, addressing 
Sedley, and mistaking him for the person 
whom he had employed. 

Up ran Tom Sedley at his heels. 

“ Hollo! what brings you here?” said 
Cleve, when Tom appeared in the light of 
the candles. “ You don’t mean to say the 
ball has been going on till now — or is it a 
scrape ?” 

« Nothing — only this I've been commis- 
sioned to give you;” and he placed Miss 
Sheckleton’s note in his hand. 

Cleve had looked woefully haggard and 
anxious as Tom entered. But his counte- 
nance changed now to an ashy paleness, 
and there was no mistaking his extreme 
agitation. 

He opened the note — a very brief one ii ‘ 
seemed — and read it. 

“Thank God!” he said with a great 
sigh, and then he walked to the window and 
looked out, and returned again to the can- 
dies, and read the note once more. 

“ How did you know I was up, Tom ? ” 

“ The lights in the windows. 

“ Yes. Don't let the cab go.” 

Cleve was getting on his coat, and speak- 
ing like a man in a dream. 

“T say, Tom Sedley, how did you come 
by this note ? ” he said, with a sudden pause, 
and holding Miss Sheckleton’s note in his 
fingers. 

“ Well, quite innocently,” hesitated Sed- 


ey. 

xi Tow the devil was it, sir? Come, you 
may as well tell. By heaven, Sedley, you 
shall tell me the truth!” 

Tom looked on his friend Cleve, and saw 
his eyes gleaming sharply on him, and his 
face white with a kind of terror. 

“« Of course I'll tell you, Cleve,” said Tom, 
and with this exordium he stumbled honest- 
ly through his story, which by no means 
quieted Cleve Verney. 

“ You d——d little Paul Pry!” said he 
in an undertone’ very viciously through his 
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teeth. “Well, you have got hold of a 
secret now, like the man in the iron chest, 
and by —— you had better keep it.” 

A man who half blames himself already, 
and is in a position which he hates and con- 
demns, will stand a great deal more of hard 
language, and even of execration, than he 
would under any other imaginable circum- 
stances. 

* You can’t blame me half as much as I 
do myself. I assure you, Cleve, I’m awfully 
sorry. It was the merest lark — at first — 
and then— when I saw that beautiful — 
that young lady ” — 

“Don’t dare to talk of that lady any 
more; I’m her husband. _ There, you have it 
all, and if you whisper it to mortal you may 
ruin me; but one or other of us shall die 
for it!” 

Cleve was talking in a state of positive 
exasperation. 

“ Whisper it !—tell it! You don’t in the 
least understand me, Cleve,” said Tom, col- 
lecting himself, and growing a little lofty. 
“T don’t whisper or tell things; and as for 
daring or not daring, I don’t know what you 
mean; and I hope, if occasion for dying 
came, I should funk it as little as any other 
fellow.” 

“T’m going to this d——d place now, I 
don’t much care what you do: I almost wish 





_ you’d shoot me.” 


He struck his hand on the table, ivoking 
not at Tom Sedley, but with a haggard rage 
through the window, and away toward the 
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“Cleve” now—“I’m so delighted ; she's 
doing very well; the doctor’s quite pleased 
with her, and it’s a boy, Cleve, and — and 
I wish you joy with all my heart.” 

And as she spoke, the kind old lady was 
shaking both his hands, and smiling up into 
his handsome face, like sunshine ; but that 
handsome face, though it smiled down 
darkly upon her, was, it seemed to her, 
strangely joyless, and even troubled.’ 

“ And Cleve, dear, my dear Mr. Verney 
—I'm sosorry ; but I must go immediately. 
; I make his chocolate in the morning, and he 
sometimes calls tor it at half-past seven. 
This miserable attack that kept him here, 
and the risk in which he is every day he 
stays in this town, it is so distracting. And 
if I should not be at home and ready to see 
him when he calls, he’d be sure to suspect 
something; and I really see nothing but 
ruin from his temper and violence to all of 
us, if he were to find out how it is. So 
good-bye, and God bless you. The Doctor 
says he thinks you may see her in a very 
little time — half an hour or so— if you 
are very careful not to let her excite or 
| azitate herself; and — God bless you — I 
| shall be back, for a little, in an hour or two.” 
| So that kindly, flattered, troubled, and 
| happy old lady disappeared ; and Cleve 
| was left again to his meditations. 

“ Where’s the Doctor?” asked Cleve of 
the servant. 
| “In the sitting-room, please, sir, writing ; 
| his carriage is come, sir, please.” 





coll gray east; and without another word| And thus saying, Mistress Anne Evans 
to Sedley, he ran down, shutting the hall- | officiously opened the door, and Cleve en- 
door with a crash that showed more of his; tered. ‘The Doctor, having written a pre- 
temper than of his prudence, and Tom saw | scription, and just laid down his pen, was 
him jump into the cab and drive away. | pulling on his glove. 
he distance is really considerable, but, Cleve had no idea that he was to see 

in Cleve’s intense reverie, time and space, Doctor Grimshaw. Quite another physi- 
contracted, ani! before he fancied they had | cian, with whom he had no acquaintance, 
accomplished half the way, he found himself; had been agreed upon between him and 
at the tall door and stained pilasters and| Miss Sheckleton. As it turned out, how- 
steps of the old red-brick house. | ever, that gentleman was now away upon 

Anne Evans, half awake, awaited his/ an interesting visit to a noble lady, at a 
arrival on the steps. He ran lightly up country mansion, and Doctor Grimshaw 
the stairs; and, in obedience to Mrs. Gra-’ was thus unexpectedly summoned. 
ver's gesture of warning, as she met him| Cleve was unpleasantly surprised, for he 
with raised hand and her frowning “ Hish” | had already an acquaintance with that yood 
at the head of the stairs, he checked his! man which he fancied was not recorded in 
pace, and in a whisper he made his eager | his recollection to his credit. I think if the 
inquiries. She was going on very nicely. | Doctor’s eye had not been directed towards 

“T must see Miss Sheckleton — the old | the door when he entered, that Cleve Ver- 
lady — where is she ?” urged Cleve. /ney would have drawn back; but that 

“ Here, sir, please” — and Mrs. Graver | would not do now. : 
opened a door, and he found tired Miss| “ Doctor Grimshaw ?” said Cleve. ~ 





Sheckleton tying on her bonnet, and get- 
ting her cloak about her. 
“Oh! Cleve dear” —she called him 


| “ Yes, sir;” said the old gentleman. 
“JT think, Doctor Grimshaw, you know 
me 2 ” * . 





i 
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“ Oh, yes, sir; of course I do;” said the 
Doetor, with an uncomfortable smile, ever 
so little bitter, and a slight bow, “ Mr. Ver- 
ney, yes.” And the Doctor paused, looking 
towards him, pulling on his other glove, and 
expecting a question. 

“Your patient, Doctor Grimshaw, doing 
yery well, I’m told?” 

“ Nicely, sir — very nicely now. Iwasa 
a little uncomfortable about her just at one 
time, but doing very well now; and it’s a 

—a fine child. Good morning, sir.” 
e had taken up his hat. 

“ And, Doctor Grimshaw, just one word. 
May I beg,as a matter of professional 
honour, that this — all this, shall be held as 
strictly secret — every thing connected with 
it as strictly confidential ?” 

_ The Doctor looked down on the carpet 
with a pained countena.ce. “ Certainly, 
sir,” he said, drily. “ That's all, I suppose ? 
Of course, Mr. Verney, I shan’t — since 
such, I suppose to be the wish of all parties 
— mention the case.” . 

“ Of all parties, certainly; and it is in 
tenderness to others, not to myself, that I 
make the request.” 

“ I’m sorry it should be necessary, sir ; ” 
said Doctor Grimshaw, almost sternly. “I 
know Miss Sheckleton and her family ; this 
poor young lady, I understand, is a cousin 
of her’s. I am sorry, sir, upon her account, 
that any mystery should be desirable.” 

“Tt is desirable, and, in fact, indispensa- 
ble, sir,” said Cleve, a little stiffly, for he did 
not see what right that old doctor had to as- 
sume a lecturer’s tone toward him. 

“No one shall be compromised by me, 
sir,” said the Doctor, with asad and offend- 
ed bow. 

And the Doctor drove home pretty well : 
tired out. I am afraid that Cleve did not 
very much care whom he might compromise, 
provided he himself were secure. But 
even from himself the utter selfishness, 
which toned a character passionate and im- 
petuous enough to simulate quite uncon- 
-sciously the graces of magnanimity and | 
‘tenderness, was hidden. 

Cleve fancied that the cares that preyed 
upon his spirits were for Margaret, and 
when he sometimes almost regretted their 
marriage, that his remorse was altogether 
for her, all his caution and finesse were 
exacted by his devotion to the interests of 
ihis young wife, and the long system of mys- 
‘tery and deception, under which her proud, 
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frank spirit was pining, was practised solely 
for her advantage. 

So Cleve was in his own mind something 
of a hero — self-sacrificing, ready, if need 
be, to shake himself free, for sake of his 
love and his liberty, of all the intoxications 
and enervations of his English life, and 
fortis colonus, to delve the glebe of Canada 
or to shear the sheep of Australia. He 
was not conscious that all these were the 
chimeras of insincerity, that ambition was 
the breath of his nostrils, and that his idol 


1 was — himself. 


And if he mistakes himself. do not others 
mistake him also, and clothe him with the 
nobleness of their own worship? Can it 
be that the light and music and the incense 
that surround him are but the tributes of a 
beautiful superstition, and that the idol in 
the midst is cold and dumb ? 

Cleve, to do him justice, was moved on 
this occasion. He did—shall I say? — 
yearn to behold her again. There was a 
revival of tenderness, and he waited with a 
real impatience to see her. 

He did see her — just a little gleam of 
light in the darkened room; he stood be- 
side the-bed, clasping that beautiful hand 
that God had committed to his, smiling 
down in that beautiful face that smiled un- 
utterable love up again into his own. 

“ Oh! Cleve, darling —oh, Cleve! I’m 
so happy.” ; 
The languid hands are clasped on his, 
the yearning eyes, the smile, look up. It 
is like the meeting of the beloved after 
shipwreck. 

“ And look, Cleve ;” and with <just ever 
so little a motion of her hand she draws 
back a silken coverlet, and he sees in a 
deep sleep a little baby, and the beautiful 
smile of young maternity falls upon it like 
a blessing and a caress. “ Isn’t it a darling ? 
Poor little thing! how quietly it sleeps. I 
think it is the dearest little thing that ever 
was seen — our little baby!” 

Is there a prettier sight than the young 
mother smiling, in this the hour of her 
-escape, upon the treasure she has found ? 
The wondrous gift, at sight of which a new 
love springs up — never — never, while life 
remains, to cease its flowing. Looking ou 
such a sight in silence, I think I hear the 
feet of angels round the bed—I think I 
see their beautiful eyes smiling on the face 
of the little mortal, and their blessed hands 
raised over the head of the fair young mo- 
ther. 
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From the Saturday Review. 
MEMOIR OF PROFESSOR AYTOUN.* 


Mr. TuaeoporE Mantin, who was Ay- 
toun’s collaborateur in the most generally 
known work which either of them has done, 
has written a very agreeable and graceful 
memoir of his late friend. It was not an 
easy thing to do. Most biographers over- 
flow with an overdone enthusiasm for their 
hero, and if to this furor biographicus is 
added the strong and honest sentiment 
which comes of close personal friendship 
and colleagueship, the difficulty of writing 
with warmth enough to satisfy the writer's 
own affection for his subject, and yet with 
good sense and moderation enough not to 
offend the less partial reader, is sufficiently 
obvious. This difficulty Mr. Martin has 
overcome perfectly. e same finished 
taste which has made him so conspicuously 
successful as a translator has, in another 
form made him successful as a biographer. 
His book is pitched in a moderate tone, 
and nowhere contains any of that noisy 
fussiness with which biographers too often 
insit on protesting about what a giant they 
are writing. Professor Aytoun had nothing 
of the giant about him, and Mr. Martin 
nowhere pretends to say that he was one. 
He only claims for him the place of a man 
who made the most of his natural gifts, who 
wrote, both as a humorist and a poet, things 
which delighted one generation, and some of 
which bid fair to delight at least a couple of 
generations more ; who had a wide and whole- 
some influence both as a teacher in his class 
and a critic in the press, and whose fine 
nature endeared him to a large circle of 
friends to have been dear to whom says 
much for a man’s disposition and character. 
Mr. Martin’s memoir is brief, as Aytoun’s 
life was little diversified with incidents out 
of the ordinary run. Aytoun was one of a 
class of men whose numbers are daily grow- 
ing fewer. He was a follower of literature 
proper, and for literature’s own sake. That 
1s to say, he did not love literature simply 
and solely as an organ of some one particular 
set of ideas, political, social, or philosophical. 
Men who aspire to write now are losing more 
and more the old-fashioned love of books and 
letters. They want to be thinkers, or to 
renovate history, or to promee some views 
on things in general. This may be an im- 
provement on the old notion. In an age 
which, like our own, is or pretends to be 


* Memoir of William Edmondstoune Aytoun, 
D C.L. By Theodore Martin. With an Appendix. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1867. 
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penetrated with earnestness and practicality 
though we do not seem to get on much the . 
faster for it all, one could not expeet people 
to preserve the sentimental affection for 
mere literature which was so strong among 
writers of one and two generations ago. 
One evil result of this will be a loss of 
savour in written style, only indicative ‘of 
the graver loss to the mind of a fine and 
delicate artistic feeling, and of a generous 
sympathy with all the shades and subtleties 
of sentiment that is anything rather than 
practical. It does not follow that because a 
man has this fine and bright a — it is 
one of the last and most delightful results 
of wise culture—therefore he should be 
indifferent to the practical side of things or 
inactive in the current of public affairs. 
This was certainly not the case with 
Aytoun. Full of love for literature and its 
niceties, he was also, like Professor Wilson, 
his father-in-law, a strong politician. The 
strength of the humoristic qualities in him, 
if nothing else, bred a constant and lively 
interest in all the transactions of his time. 
His various pieces originating in the job- 
beries, rascalities, and eventual disasters of 
the time of the railway mania, show that 
force and sincerity of poetic feeling had not 
extinguished a warm interest in everythi 
that was going on around him, nor lesse 

his power of vigorous practical denun- 
ciation. With one or two unimportant 
exceptions, Aytoun’s share in public busi- 
ness was from the outside. He was a critic 
of public transactions rather than an actual 
worker in them. 

Like many other men who have distin- 
guished themselves in letters, Aytoun was 
originally meant for a lawyer. He was 
first a Writer to the Signet, as his father 
had been before him, and then he became 
an advocate. But neither branch of the 
profession suited his tastes. His heart was 
among books. This inclination, which at 
all times appears to have been strong in 
him, was confirmed by a residence for some 
time after leaving college at Aschaffenburg, 
where he learnt German and made acquaint- 
ance with the works of Goethe, and of an- 
other writer who had the same stimulating 
influence upon him as upon nearly every- 
body else —Tieck. While here he e 
an English version of Faust, which was 
never published, and tried his hand at some 
of Goethe’s minor poems — a task in which 
in later years, with Mr. Martin for coad- 
jutor, he became remarkably successful, do- 
ing good service in familiarizing the English 
public with those incomparable master- 
pieces. Mr. Martin gives an example of 
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the “we of which Aytoun thought them 
worthy. He tried for nine years to trans- 
late the Bride of Corinth in the original 
metre, “‘ but had not been able to produce 
80 much as one stanza to his own satisfac- 
tion.” By the time he was one-and-twenty 
Aytoun felt on which side his strength lay, 
and although he paid just attention to the 
demands of his profession for the next ten 
— after his return from Germany, he 

ept steadily to work at various literary 
ventures. He had judgment and self-know!- 
edge enough to recognize that criticism and 
poetry were the field in which he was likely 
to excel far more than in chambers and the 
Courts of law. During this period his com- 
position was exceedingly multifarious. He 
published translations of Uhland, of a book 
of the Iliad in trovhaies, and of some Ro- 
maic pieces. He wrote poems, among 
them * Hermotimus.” He wrote the Life 
and Times of Richard the First. Above all, 
between 1842 and 1844 he and Mr. Martin 
wrote those humorous papers in Tait’s Mag- 
azine in which were first published the ta- 
mous Bon Gaultier Ballads. In a note, 
Mr. Martin, who first used Bon Gaultier as 
a nom de plume, tells us what Rabelaisian 
students knew, that the name comes from 
Master Francois Rabelais—“ A moy n’est 

ue bonneur et gloire d’estre dict et repute 

on Gaultier et bon compaignon; en ce 
nom, suis bien venu en toutes bonnes com- 
paignies de Pantagruelistes.” At all events, 
the Bon Gaultier of the ballads is welcome 
in all good companies of people who like 
vigorous and racy humour. Some too fas- 
tidious persons have been very angry with 
the authors for a supposed irreverence in 
these parodies. Mr. Martin protests that 
parody is a veiled compliment, and that it 
was precisely the poets whom they most ad- 
mired that they imitated most trequently. 
“ This was not certainly from any want of 
reverence, but rather out of the fulness of 
our admiration, just as the excess of a 
lover’s fondness runs over into raillery of 
the very qualities that are dearest to his 
heart.” Nobody, he adds, ought to parody 
a poet unless he loves him, just as, accord- 


ing to Heine’s saying, nobody has any busi- | 
ness to ridicule mankind unless he loves | 


them. “Never, probably,” says Mr. Mar- 
tin, “ were verses thrown off with a keener 
sense of enjoyment. In writing them we 
had no thought of the public; and it was a 
pleasant surprise to us when we found how 
rapidly they became popular, not only in 
England, but also in America, which had 
come in for no small share of severe though 


well-meant ridicule.” This genial co-opera- | 
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tion infected or enriched each of the writers 
with something of the manner of the other. 
Aytoun himeelt' was struck by the occasional 
resemblance of their styles. “There is 
one of yours,” he wrote to Mr. Martin of 
the translations from Goethe, “which I 
could have almost sworn to as mine from 
the peculiarity of the cadence, if I did not 
know it to be yours.” We have often won- 


‘dered why this kind of literary collabora- 


tion, which is so commonly practised, and 
with so much success, in France, should be 
so rare as it isin this country. Is it only 
one of the thousand symptoms or results of 
our anti-social and isolated disposition ? 
Certainly not every clever man would be 
so pleasant to work with as Mr. Martin de- 
clares Aytoun to have been. First and 
foremost, he was a man “ full of health and 
vigour, and with a flow of spirits which 
seemed inexhaustible.” Then he had a 
knack of giving a fresh aspect to familiar 
things by a quaint turn of phrase or an un- 
looked-for epithet. He was well-read, had 
a good memory, and “ his vivid imagination 
warmed the stream of his conversation with 
a kind of poetical underglow.” His nature 
was too kindly to let him shine in the fierce 
cold way in which Jerrold shone. Wit was 
not with him a glittering weapon for stab- 
bing purposes. Mr. Martin only knows of 
one instance in which he said something 
that could not fail to give pain. Alter 
hearing Thackeray deliver one of his lec- 
tures on the Georges, Aytoun said to him 
er “Suck to your Jeameses, 

‘hackeray ; they are more in your line than 
the Georges.” Mr. Martin explains the se- 
verity of this by the fact that Thackeray 
had spoken evil things of Mary Stuart, who 
happened to be the object of Aytoun’s ado- 
ration. 
who resent a disrespecttul vpinion about 
Queen Mary with as much heat as they 
would resent an imputation on the honour 
of a mother or a wife. Previously to this 
untoward saying, and perhaps afterwards 
too, there was a very cordial good feeling 
between Aytoun and Thackeray. Mr. 
Martin has published two exceedingly 
quaint and characteristic letters from the 
latter to his friend. The first, written in 
1847, and on the erroneous supposition that 
Aytoun was the editor of Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine, was to beg him to “shout Titmarsh 
for ever! hurrah for &c. &c.”; in other 
words, to write a friendly criticism. Ten 
days later he wrote a second letter, with- 
drawing the petition so quaintly preferred 
in its predecessor. “ Puffs are good,” he 
says, “ and the testimony of good men ; but 


There are to this day Scotchmen ° 











‘spirits regarding that venture. 


“mental. 
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I don’t think these will make a success for 
a man, and he ought to stand as the public 
chooses to put him.” In the same letter — 
“ The women like Vanity Fair, I find, very 
much, and the publishers are quite ‘in good 

Finally — 


This is all I have tosay — in the solitude of 
midnight — with a quiet cigar and the weakest 
gin-and-water in the world, ruminating over a 
child’s ball, from which I have just come, hav; 
ing gone as chaperon to my little girls. One 
of them had her hair plaited in two tails, the 
others had ringlets (here follows a sketch of the 
children), and the most fascinating bows of blue 
ribbon. It was very merry, and likewise senti- 
We went in a fly quite genteel, and 
law ! what a comfort it was when it was over! 


Aytoun’s own drollery was of a very differ- 
ent stamp from Thackeray’s. It was less 
unctuous, harder, more steel-like. Even in 
his most rollicking pieces, we hear none of 
that pleasant chuekling undertone which 
makes Thackeray so delicious. Aytoun’s fun 
seems the product of intellectual cleverness, 
rather than of that rich moral meditative- 
ness which lies at the root of all humour of 
the highest kind. We can see Aytoun hard 
and perseveringly at work, but somchow 
we have no notion of him as a man croon- 
ing over his work. He would seem rather 
to have dashed at it at full tilt. His hu- 
mour has no signs of having, so to say, 


soaked into him. It is bright rather than 


rich, intellectual and literary rather than 
deeply moral. Let anybody with the pres- 
ent volume in his hands turn from Thacker- 
ay’s two letters to the humorous pieces 
which, among others, Mr. Martin has 
placed in his Appendix. He will at once 
recognise one or two of Aytoun’s most dis- 
tinctive characteristics as a humourist 
Aytoun was appointed to his professor- 


‘ship at Edinburgh in 1845, when he was 


thirty-two years old. As a professor he 
was most successful. His pupils numbered 
thirty when he came tothe chair. In 1864, 
the year before he died, they were a hun- 
dred and fifty. He took all possible pains 
with his class, and even the hateful drudg- 
ery of looking over masses of exercises was 
not too irksome for him. As Mr. Black- 
wood says of him, he had a wonderful power 
of work. He laboured sedulously with his 
pupils. He kept up his. competition for 
such business at the Scotch bar as was open 
tohim. He wrote steadily for Blackwood. 
In 1852 his brilliant and sustained support 
of Toryism, notably in the Free Trade 
struggle, in the pages of Blackwood, was 
rewarded, on the accession of Lord Derby 
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to office, by his appointment to the sheriff- 
ship of Orkney and Zetland. Among 
other advantages, this office gave him ad- 
ditional opportunities for sport, in which, 
like Wilson, he found intense pleasure. 
It also enabled him to devote himself still 
more to literature, and in 1854 he published 
Firmilian, a brilliant parody of the spasmod- 
1¢ school which gave us Balder, Festus, 
and the late Alexander Smith’s Life Dra- 
ma. The next year and the year after he 
wrote Bothwell, which not even friendship 
can seduce Mr Martin into praising, though 
he honestly quotes a letter from Lord Lyt- 
ton, containing a rather elaborate and over- 
done eulogy. Mr. Martin is an accom- 
plished and judicious critic, and his re- 
marks on Aytoun’s compositions contribute 
largely to the interest of his Memoir. 


A Divorce Casg in Prussia. — A single 
example will explain, says Fruser’s Magazine, 
what things are even now possible. A married 
lady, mother of several children, living in entire 
harmony with her husband; an amiable, easy 
gentleman, hears at church an_ enthusiastic 
young preacher, and is enraptured by his elo- 
quence. On her return home, she tells her 
husband how thoroughly the preacher’s words 
have come to her heart, and that she is quite 
persuaded it would conduce to her spiritual 
perfection to be married to him, and if she 
can get his consent, she hopes that her husband 
will not oppose a divorce. What amount of 
urgency sufficed to disgust the husband into 
agreement is not a public fact. No man can 
like to feel that he is keeping a wife against her 
will, and to be reproached with hindering her 
spiritual improvement. That the husband did 
consent, and that the Court thereupon did, 
without further inquiry, sanction the divorce, is 
a public fact ; also, that the preacher made no 
difficulty about accepting the enthusiastic lady, 
with her dowry and her children. We have 
since heard, but from one informant only, that, 
after many years of union, the preacher, in 
turn, sought and gained divorce from his wife, 
and that she is now gone back into tke bosom 
of her ficst husband. 
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DeatH OF Proressor Farapay.— Michael 
Faraday, the eminent chemist, died at his resi- 
dence in England, yesterday, aged seventy-three 
years. He was born in Newington, England, 
and at the age of fourtcen was apprenticed to a 
bookbinder. His attention was early directed 
to studies in natural philosophy, and in the 
year 1812 he attracted the notice of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, from whom he received valuable 
assistance. A year later, through Sir Hum- 
phrey’s influence, Faraday attained a position 
m the chemical department of the Royal Insti- 
tation, and in 1824 began to deliver lectures to 
the stadents. In 1832 the University of Oxford 
eonferred upon him the honorary degree of Doo- 
toc of Civil Law, and in 1833 he was appointed 
First Professor of Chemistry at the Royal In- 
stitution. He was also made a Knight of the 
Prussian Order of Merit and Knight of the 
Italian Order of Sts. Maurige and Lazarus, 
and one of the eight foreign Associates of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at Paris, where 
he was also appointed a Commander of the 
Legion of Honor in 1855. He was likewise 
chosen a member of a large number of learned 
societies in Europe and the United States. 

In a letter published some years ago. Fara- 
day tells the story of his introduction to Davy: 

“When I was a bookseller’s apprentice I was 
— fond of experiment and very averse to 
trade. It happened that a gentleman, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Institution, took me to hear 
some of Sir H. Davy’s last lectures in Alber- 
marle Street. I took notes, and afterwards 
wrote them out more fairly in a quarto volume. 
My desire to escape from trade, which I thought 
vicious and selfish, and to enter into the service 
of science, which I imagined made its pursuers 
amiable and liberal, induced me at last to take 
the bold.and simple step of ——- to Sir H. 
Davy, expressing my wishes and a hope that, if 
an opportanity came in his way, he would favor 
my views ; at the same time | sent the notes I 
hal taken at his lectures. The answer, which 
makes all the point of my communication, I 
send you in the original, requesting you to take 
. igre:t care of it, and to let me have it back, for 
yuu may imagioae how much I value it. You 
will observe that this took place at the end of 
the yeu 1812, and early in 1813 he requested 
to see me, and told me of the situation of assist- 
ant in the laboratory of the Royal Institution, 
then just vacant. At the same time that he 
thus gratified my desires as to scientific employ- 
ment, he stilt advised me not to give upt 
prospects [ had befure me, telling me that 
Science was a harsh mistress; and in a pecu- 
niary point of view, but poorly rewarding tho-e 
who devoted themselves to her service. He 
smiled at my notion of the superior moral feel- 
ings of philosophic men, and said he would 
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riments and in writing. I returned with him 
in April, 1815, resumed my station in the Royal 
Institution, and have, as you know, ever since 
remained there.” 

Faraday’s conttibutions to science have been 
of the highest value, and he has long been re- 
garded as a standard authority. His investiga- 
tions in magnetism and electricity were con- 
tinued for many years, and most important re- 
sults followed his experiments. : 


A VERY important report on the relation of 
cow-pox to small-pox has been presented to 
the French Academy of Medicine by M. Danet. 
The following are among the more important 
conclusions at which M. Danet has arrived : — 
1. Cow-pox and small-pox are two distinct 
maladies. 2 Cow-pox does not predispose the 
patient to any affection. 3. There is no rela- 
tion between typhoid fever and small-pox. 4. ; 
The vaccine matter, after a time, loses its anti 
variolic properties. 5. The vaccine matter is; ( 
better preventive of small-pox than the vario- 
lous matter. 6. Vaccine matter should be re- 
newed. 7. Predisposition to small-pox is grearer 
among the young and aged than among the 
middle-aged. 8. Revaccination is essential. 9. 
Even those who have had small-pox should he 
vaccinated. 10. In passing through the organ- 
ism, the vaccine matter borrows certain of the 
matters from the constitution; vaccination, 
therefore, from atm to arm may be objection- 
able. 11. The febrile state is unfavourable to , 
the satisfactory action of the vaccine matter. | 
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The following letter of a working-man, who 
has given upwards of £150 to the Bible Society, 
is printed in the Wilts County Mirror ; — 

“ Sir, 1 am glad you indevered in your re- 
port to move the Pobelleik to so glores work ; 
and, as you refered to me, I wish to inform the 
pobelleik in your next report that the money 
was gout by hard work at-the avrig of 12s. per 
week how did I get the money I am at work 
wen my nebor are a sleep also I have thrawn 
all my idels a side no soking no drinking no 
pobliec amusements however inosent knowing 
that Christ came nut to ples him self in his steps 
am Comanded to tred al so; time is adey to 
work for the night Cometh wen no man can 
work for thare is no work in th grave nor wis- 
dem nor divice men and bretherun work will it 
is Dey. — ser I remen yours truly, A MUD WALL 
CurTEGER 








